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Relation of the Lakes to the Internal Com- 
merece of the U.S. 

We believe that a rapid change is going on in 
the direction of the internal commerce of the coun- 
try, owing to the attractive influence of the great 
lakes, and the facilities they afford to the easy trans- 
mission of merchandise from one portion of the 
country to the other. Up to a comparatively re- 
cent period, the outlet of the western States was by 
the Mississippi siver. The lakes now possess one 
to the Atlantic, in the Erie canal, much superior, 
as far as directness, safety and despatch are con- 
cerned, to any of the western rivers. Trade is 
consequently attracted to the former, and this trade 
is rapidly building up cities upon their borders.— 
These cities, as they grow up, will constantly en- 
large the sphere of their influence, and the area of 
country dependent upon them. They will become 
the great receiving and distributing points of the 
produce and merchandise exported from, and im- 
ported into, the western States. All the canals, and 
the more important lines of railroad in that section 
of the country, are based upon the lakes, through 
what is found the cheapest and most convenient 


’|erous and important lines of railroad. 


outlet for the produce of the regions they traverse. 

For the reasuns given, we shall find, for the next 
ten years, that the most rapidly growing towns in 
the west will be those situated upon the lakes. We 
believe that Chicago is destined to be the second, 
if not the largest city in the United States, west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. It possesses all the ele- 
ments necessary to constitute a great city, in its 
unrivalled position at the foot of Lake Michigan, 
in being surrounded by an exceedingly fertile coun- 
try, and in being situated in the vicinity of vast 
coal fields, and in being the future centre of num- 
It may not 
outstrip Cincinnati, but it certainly will every 
other western city. For similar reasons, Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Sandusky and Detroit, must become 
important cities, each of which will command their 
share of trade. Cincinnati, Louisville and St. 
Louis, must continue to grow rapidly, but we do 
not believe that they will maintain their present 
relative positions compared with the lake cities. 
The latter must, to a great extent, become the im- 
porting and exporting ports for the former, and de- 
rive all the advantages resulting from such a rela- 
tion. 

The lakes, therefore, must become the great the- 
atre of the commerce of the west. Our Atlantic 
cities, that are contending for this trade, should 
bear in mind, that they must reach it through these 
great water courses; and their ability to compete 
for this trade, will depend upon the excellence of 
the routes by which they are reached. The one 
that possesses the cheapest and best route to them 
must in the end distance all its competitors. 

It is a remarkable fact, that all our great eastern 
cities are about equi-distant from the lakes. Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore are, in fact, nearer to Lake 
Erie than New York. Boston reaches the naviga- 
ble waters of Lake Ontario in about the same dis- 
tance that the cities named reach Lake Erie. On 
the score of distance, the position of our great 
towns are pretty nearly equal, and if they can pre- 
serve a similar equality in the routes by which they 
reach the western waters, all may expect to com- 
mand a portion of the trade that falls upon them. 
Boston and New York have already opened their 
lines. We believe that it is vastly important 
Philadelphia and Baltimore should follow their 
example. Philadelphia is now endeavoring to se- 
cure her connection through the Sunbury and Erie 





road. As Baltimore will connect with this road at 


Wiiliamsport, this line will be common to both, 
from that place. By constructing a road from 
Wheeling to Wellsville, Baltimore would have, 
in connection with the Cleveland and Wellsville 
road, an independent line to Cleveland. Upon the 
lakes are to be the great store houses of the west, 
and the best route from them to the Atlantic coast, 
will constitute the key that will unlock the door to 
their treasures. 





Pneumatic Pile Driving, 

As we believe the process of sinking the forma- 
tions of bridges and piers upon the above principle 
to be a great improvement over the coffer-dam, or 
the ordinary mode of pile driving, we place before 
our readers a detailed statement of this process, as 
practically tested in England. We believe it could 
be used with great economy, and would be the 
means of securing much more permanent struc- 
tures than those built upon any other method :— 

This is an entirely new and strikingly effective 
process for causing bodies of a given form and in 
certain situations, to descend into the earth, to a 
very considerable depth, with an ease and rapidity 
approaching those with which, from their own spe- 
cific gravity, they would descend in water. 

Our earth is surrounded by a mass of material 
fluid, known as air, extending for about 45 miles 
perpendicularly from every portion of its surtace. 
A column of this air, rising throughout its entire 
height, and of one inch diameter, is of the weight 
of about 15 lbs. Upon every square inch of sur- 
face just such a column is of course continually 
incumbent, and hence the pressure of the atmos- 
age is commonly said to be “ equal to about 15 

bs. to the square inch.” Now this enormous pres- 

sure—amounting to nnaly a ton upon every square 
foot, is sufficient to crush almost everything be- 
neath it; but the pressure of fluids is equal in all 
directions; and hence, to us, it remains impercep- 
tible ; just as that of water does to fish. It is how- 
ever only necessary to withdraw, or partially ex- 
tract, the air from a given receptacle or enclosed 
space, to destroy tais counteracting pressure, and, 
with appliances adapted to the purpose, to cause 
the natural and inevitable results to become pal- 
pably apparent. 

Of these facts the inventor of the present process 
has availed himself, to work out effects both novel 
and startling in themselves aud important and val- 
uable to the community. This process is availa- 
ble for the formation of shafts for mines and wells; 
Dut the parpose to which it is at present chiefly ap- 
plied, is the sinking of piles to form foundations 
for the construction of harbors, docks, railroad 
bridges, lighthouses, beacons, batteries, banks for 
the reclamation of waste land from the sea, ete. 





The manner in which this operation has until 
lately been performed is this :—the piles are driven 
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into the earth by means of a veigk, which is 
wound up to the top of a frame, and then allowed 
to fall, some dozen feet or more, upon the pile be- 
neath. This procedure is at times extremely tedi- 
ous, laborious, and expensive, and in ‘sOme cases 
wholly ineffectual, Solid particles under pressure 
have a tend ay to form natural arches; anything 
forced among them is driven between such arches, 
and hence its descent becomes extremely difficult, 
notwithstanding its being wedge-shaped or pointed 
in the manner customary. Such, indeed, is the 
resistance offered, that, on the Goudwin Sand, .a 
steel bar could be forced only 8 feet down with a 
sledge-hammer; and Capt. Bullock, R. N., found 
that a pointed iron rod of 3 inches diameter, when 
sunk 13 feet in the sand, required forty-six blows 
of a monkey weighing | cwt., with 10 teet fali, to 
drive it one inch deeper! Engineers, in fact, ad- 
mit that hitherto piles have frequently been driven 
by a cross-cut saw—that is, the workmen have 
found it easier to cut them off at the top than to 
accomplish the physical impossibilities expected ‘of 
them when provided only with the appliances hith- 
erto employed. 

By the new process, however, the resistance 
spoken of is overcome or utterly annihilated, and 
piles are sunk to any depth required, by other, in- 
stantaneous, and far more powerful agency than 
could result from the application of any force that 
we possess, Such operations are usually carried 
on in sand, shingle clay, etc., forming the bed of 
an arm of the sea, or of a river, or in swampy 
ground, and, in general, it is necessary, in the new 
process, that there shall be some small depth of 
water over the s; ot selected; and this, if not pres- 
ent, may be readily supplied. 

The form of pile used is a hollow cylinder or 
tube, of any convenient shape, diametez and length, 
and having each of its ends open. This tube is 
placed perpendicularly over the spot which it is re- 
quired to penetrate, the lower end passing through 
the water, and resting on the surface beneath. ‘T'o 
the upper end, is fitted a moveable cover, having 
an aperture te admit the suction pipe of an exhaust- 
ing air pump; and, such pipe being inserted, and 
the air pump with which it communicates, set in 
action, the effect becomes immediately obvious, the 
tube beginning vee A to sink, and rapidly bury- 
ing itself, the material through which it passes 
rushing in to fill up the vacuum caused by the par- 
tial withdrawal of the air, and poses up the tube 
and through the suction-pipe of the air pump, into 
the receiver provided for it, leaving the tube ready 
for the reception of whatever material may be 
thought proper to fill up and render it a solid 
column. 

The negative, though fundamental cause of this 
ascent of the solid material, is certainly the with- 
drawal of the air trom the interior of the tube; but 
the immediate one is the enormous pressure of the 
air on the comparatively large external surface 
around the tube, which pressure of course always 
exists in what may be called a latent state, and on- 
ly becomes sensible or apparent to us on the remo- 
val of it from the enclosed surface in the manner 
described, and the destruction of the natur=! equi- 
librium thereby effected. 

The causes of the descent of the tube are two; 
the weight or pressure of the air incumbent on the 
top or cover, combined with the weight of the tube 
itself; and the undermining process in operation at 
its lower edges, from the constant giving way of 
the solid particles in contact with them, as they 
rush into the vacant interior, in consequence of 
the pressure on the external surface above; which 
pressure is thus shown to be the most important 
and effective of the causes in operation. 

The tubes, thus sunk, may be rendered solid 
throughout, by filling them with a concrete com- 

of a mixture of shingle, or the like, with any 
of the cheap cements adapted to the purpose—of 
which there are several kinds. Solid piles, like 
those hitherto employed, are sunk in a precisely 
similar manner ; the lower end of each of them be- 
ing fitted with a hollow casing, a foot or less in 
depth, called a “shoe,” and having in its top an ap- 
erture for the insertion of the suction-pipe, which 
descends with it, and is afterwards detached and 
drawn up. By means of a contrivance termed a 
jacket, arock lying below sand or shingle may be 





penetrated with implements already known, and 


the solid pile inserted into it, whenever it may be 
desirable. 


The oe ie attainable by this process may be 
considered, for all practical purposes, unlimited : 
water may be removed by it to a depth of 30 feet, 
and solid material* to one very much greater. 
The rate at which the tubular pile, or caisson, de- 
scends, is dependent on the rapidity of the extract 
tion of the atmospheric air from its interior. With 
a good pair of air pumps, of proportionate size and 
well worked, the descent is surprising, but with the 
assistance of a Voider or large vessel previously 
exhausted of its air, it is almost instantaneous, par- 
ticularly when shingle beach and boulders form the 
material to be acted on. The weight the tubes are 
capable of sustaining when sunk and filled up, is 
enormous. Nineteen, each one foot in diameter, 
and J6 feet in length, sunk by this process in sand 
eighty feet in depth, support a pier of a stone via- 
duct passing over an arm of the sea in Anglesey, 
and sustain a weight of 600 tons without sicking a 
hair’s breadth.t The Trinity Board have pur- 
chased a license for the use of the process, and are 
constantly employing it. Several beacons have 
thus been placed on sand-banks and in other dan- 
gerous situations; a ° ibe 2} feet in diameter, has 
seen sunk 33 feet into the Goodwin Sand,t where, 
as already stated, Admiral Beaufort could force a 
steel bar only 8 feet down; and there seems every 
reason to believe that by means of this invention 
those frightful shifting sands might now be fixed, 
and a harbor formed, ata comparatively inconsid- 
«able cost. 

The material of which the tubing is composed is 
in general cast iron, but any other, when more 
suitable, may be employed; such, for instance, as 
the Artificial Granite patented by Mr. Buckwell, 
and consisting of a silicious cement, enveloping a 
mass: of shingle, flint, &c., capable of being 
moulded into tubular cylinders of any form or ca- 
pacity, and which he states are to be obtained at 
about two-thirds the cost of brick. Tubes of cast 
iron will not be injuriously affected by the action 
of salt water; the constituents of which, entering 
into chemical combination with the iron, dissolve 
only a sufficient portion of it to form the material 
in contact with the metal into a concrete of the 
most enduring kind. * It is common to find the bolts 
and other iron-work of vessels lost upon the coast, 
amidst a hard mass of conglomerate thus created, 
and the inventor of. the present process is in pos- 
session of part of such a concretion, of which a 
cast-iron pitch-kettle formed the nucleus. It is 
clear, therefore, that sand, ctc., into which such 
tubes had been sunk, would rapidly be converted 
into ponereparate rock; but this effect may be 
prevented by defending the metal from the action of 
the water by means of a coating of varnish or pig- 
ment adapted to the purpose. 

Where the tube is required to be of large dimen- 
sions—as in the case of an insular «letached erec- 
tion of any kind, it may be constructed—after the 
manner of a bottomless vat, of a number of stave- 





* It is found, in practice, that not only will sand, 
shingle, mud, bog, and clay, be carried up the pile, 
but even large stones are carried in suspension, so 
that every kind of soil can be mastered, except 
rock, and there it is not wanted, because there is a 
solid foundation.— Civil Engineer's Journal. 

The whole of the Artesian Well, now proposed 
for supplying the Metropolis with pure water, 
might be sunk by means of this process, in a very 
short space of time, and at a cost much within that 
at present estimated for them. 


+ From a communication recently received from 
Frank Forster, Esq., Superintending Engineer, it 
appears that this foundation, placed in a situation 
where the wash is very great—owing to the force 
of the current and the movable nature of the sand, 
has now stood for nearly two years, and is found 
to answer perfectly. Mr. Forster adds, 

“Such is my opinion as to the efficacy of your 
hollow piles on the large scale, that I intend to 
sink the first shaft] have through quicksand re- 
quiring hollow iron cylinders, by means of your 
process.” 

+ During the past summer, (1849) tubes 24 fect 
in diameter have been sunk on these sands, to the 
depth of 60 fect, 





like pieces of wood. These vat-like tubes may be 
of a large diameter, and the upper portions of them 
so fitted up as to become secure habitations for 
persons occupied in the cultivation of reclaimed 
land, or engaged in fishing, pilotage, etc., or 
the staves may be merely temporarily pinned to- 
gether, and the tube, so constructed, having been 
floated to the spot required, and sunk to the proper 
depth, a rock of concrete—cement and shingle, into 
which masts or wreught iron bars may be inserted 
may be formed in it, and the staves loosened an 

withdrawn, leaving behind them a column of per- 
fectly solid rock, and ready to be applied to the tor- 
mation of similar structures ad infinitum. 

A succession of tubes may be added longitudinally 
to_the first, if necessary, by means of screw, flange, 
cement, or other joints, so as to form a column of 
any length; the shape may be cylindrical, angular, 
or conical, so as to cause them to fit each other 
laterally, and form a continuous line or wall; and 
their diameter may range from one-eighth of an 
inch to 50 or 60 feet. 

The expense and loss of time occasioned by the 
construction of coffer-dams may thus be avoided ; 
and it is a striking characteristic of the process, 
that while the descent of the piles, although so 
rapid, may be graduated to the greatest nicety, once 
thus sufficiently inserted, it becomes impossible to 
iorce them deeper by any amount of pressure that 
can be applied. 








The Topographical Sarvey of the Lakes, 

The topographical survey of the lakes, the De- 
troit Free Press says, is now confined to the straits 
of Mackinac, and the work the past season has been 
conducted by Capt. J. N. Macomb, First Lieut. J. 
W. Gunnison, First Lieut. E. P. Scammond, and 
Second Lieut. W. F. Reynolds, of the corps of To- 
pographical Loo Jacob Houghton, Jr., H. 
Gillman, and W. Hearding, of Michigan, and J. 
E. Potter, of Ohio, Civil Engineers and assistants. 
The general direction of the work has been in the 
hands of Col. Abert, Chief of the Topographical 
Bureau at Washington. The whole party num- 
bers about seventy-five. This force has been divi- 
ded, and a portion occupied on the mainland coast, 
the island having been principally sounded and 
nearly completed, so as to enable Capt. Macomb 
to form the charts. To give some idea ot the elab- 
orateness and accuracy of the survey, the small 
island of Bois Blanc, about four miles in circum- 
ference, has eight points under the main triangula- 
tion, and in all these there are twenty-eight points. 
Among other important facts disclosed by this sur- 
vey is, that about seventeen miles east north-east 
of Mackinack, among what is called the snows, 
(chemeaux,) there is a fine harbor, completely 
land-locked, and having at its entrance six or seven 
fathoms of water. The Free Press has a note from 
one of the party, correcting the opinion which has 
been entertained, that the waters in the vicinity of 
Saginaw Bay are of unfathomable depth. Sound- 
ings have been taken and bottom found at the depth 
of twenty-eight fathoms and at thirty-two fathoms. 
The soundings were taken at points forty-two and 
fifty miles from Thunder Bay lighthouse. The 
bottom is of sand, black and white specks. In the 
narrow part of St. Clair river bottom was found at 
the depth of seventeen fathoms. The same writer 
says :—There is no account of any accurate sound- 
ings to show that any point in the bottom of Lake 
Huron is as low as the surface of the ocean, altho’ 
. —e, frequently been stated to descend below that 
evel.” 





Ship Canal] at the Sault. 

We are glad to note that a determined movement 
for the accomplishment of this very important work 
has been started in the right quarter. The De- 
tr. it Free Press says :— 

“ A survey or reconnoisance is now in progress 
at Sault Ste. Marie, of the proposed ship canal, by 
Wm. Wiley, Esq., of the Central railroad, who 
left here for that purpose some days since. Mr. 
Wiley’s experience as a practical engineer will 
doubtless be of essential service in the matter, and 
his nonce is expected to be incorporated into a me- 
morial to be laid before Congress at its approach- 
ing session, in behalf of this much needed improve- 
ment,’ 
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Census of 1850. 

We lay before our readers the following inter- 
esting statistics compiled from the census of 
1850. ' 

Since the census of 1840, there have been added 
to the territory of the republic, by annexation, con- 
quest, and purchase, 635,988 square miles, and our 
title to regions covering 341,463 square miles, which 
before properly belonged to us, but was claimed 
and partially occupied by a foreign power, has been 
established by negotiation, and it has been brought 
within our acknowledged boundaries. By sueh 
means, the area of the United States has been ex- 
tended during the past ten years from 2,055,168 to 
3,221,595 square miles without including the great 
lakes which lie upon our northern border, or the 
bays which indentate our Atlantic and Pacific 
shores; all which has come within the scope of the 
seventh census. 

In the endeavor to ascertain the progress of our 
population since 1840, it will be proper to deduct 
from the aggregate number of inhabitants shown 
by the present census the population of Texas in 
1840, and the number embraced within the limits 
of California, and the new territories at the time of 
their acquisition. From the best information 
which has come to hand, it is believed that Texas 
contained in 1840, 75,000 inhabitants, and that 
when California, New Mexico and Oregon came 
into our possession in 1846, they had a population 
of 97,000. 
by additions of territory since 1840 an accession of 
172,000 to the number of our people. 

Assuming the population of California to be 
165,000 (which we do partly by estimate,) and 
omitting that of Utah, estimated at 15,000 the total 
number of inhabitants in the United States, was, 
on the Ist of June 1850, 23,246,301. 

The absolute increase from Ist June, 1840, has 
been 6,176,848, and the actual increase per cent. is 
36,18. But it has been shown thet the probable 
amount of population acquired by additions of ter- 
ritory should be deducted in making a comparison 
between the results of the present and the last 
census. These deductions reduce the total popu- 
lation of the country as a basis of comparison, to 23,- 
074,301, and the increase to 6,004,848. The rela- 
tive increase after this allowance, is found to be 
35.1'7 per cent. 

The aggregate number of whites in 1850, was 
19,619,366, exhibiting a gain upon the number of 
the same class in 1840, of 5,423,371, and a relative 
increase of 38.20 per cent. But excluding the 153,- 
000 free population supposed to have been acquired 
by the addition of territory since 1840, the gain is 
5,270,371, and the increased per cent. 37.14. The 
number of slaves by the present census is3, 198,298, 
which shows an increase of 711,085, equal to 28.58 
per cent. It we deduct 19,000 for the probable slave 
population of Texas in 1840, the result of the com- 
parison will be slightly different. The absolute 
increase will be 692,085, and the rate per ct. 27.83. 

The number of free colored in 1850 was 428,637, 
in 1840, 386,245. The increase of this class has 
been 42,392, or 10.95 per cent. 

From 1830 to 1840 the increase of the whole po- 
pulation was at the rate of 32.67 per cent. At the 
same rate of advancement, the absolute gain for 
the ten years last past would have been 5,578,333 
or 426,515 less than it has been, without including 
the increase consequent upon additions to the ter- 
ritory. 

The aggregate increase of population from all 
sources, shows a relative advance greater than that 
of any other decimal term, except that from the 
second to the third census, during which time the 
country received an accession of inhabitants by the 
purchase of Louisiana, considerably greater than 
one per cent. of the wholenumber. Rejecting from 
the census of 1810, 1.45 per ct. for the population 
of Louisiana, and from the census of 1850, 1 per 
cent. for that of Texas, California, &c., the result 
is in favor of the last ten years by about one-four- 
teenth of one per cent., the gain from 1800 to 1810 
being 35.05 per cent., and from 1840 to 1850, 35.12 
per cent. But without going behind the sum of the 
returns, it appears that the increase from the second 
to the third census was thirty-two hundredths of 
one per cent. greater than from the sixth to the 
seventh, 


It thus appears that we have received |S 





The relative progress: { the several races and 
classes of the population is shown in the following 
tabular statement. 

Increase per cent. of each class of inhabitants in 
the United States for sixty years :— 

1790 1800 1810 1820 1830 1840 

to to to to to to 

1800. 1810. 1820, 1830. 1840. 1850. 

Whites..... 35.68 36.18 34.30 34.52 34.72 38.20 

Free colored.82.28 72.00 27.75 34.85 20.88 10.95 

Slaves.......27.96 33.40 29.57 30.75 23.81 28.58 

Total colored32.23 37.58 29.33 31.31 23.40 26.16 
Total popu- 

lation ....35.02 36.50 33.35 33.92 32.67 36.18 

The census had been taken previously to 1830 
on the Ist day of August; the enumeration began 
that year on the first of June, two months earlier, 
so that the interval between the fourth and fiith 
census was two months less than ten years ; which 
time allowed for, would bring the total increase up 
to the rate of 34.36 per cent. 

The tables given below show the increase from 
1790 to 1850, without reference to intervening 
periods :— 

Absolute Increase 
increase in per ct. in 


1790. 1850. sixty yrs. sixty-yrs. 
Number of 
whites...... 3,172,464 19,630,019 16,457,555 52,797 
Free colored. 59,466 428,637 369,171 61,741 
laves...... 697,897 3,184,262 2,486,365 35,013 
Total free 
‘ olored and 
slaves..... 757,363 3,612,899 2,855,536 377 
Total 


popu- 
lation .. . 3,929,827 23,246,301 19,316,417 491,152 


Sixty vears since, the proportion between the 
whites and blacks, bond anc free, was 4,2 tol. In 
1850, it was 5,26 to 1, and the ration in favor of the 
former race is increasing. Had the blacks in- 
creased as fast as the whites, during these sixty 
years, the number on the Ist of June would have 
been 4,657,239, so that, in comparison with the 
whites, they have lost in this period 1,350,340. 

This disparity is much more than accounted for 
by European emigration to the United States. 

Dr. Chickering, in an essay upon Immigration, 
published at Boston, in 1848, distinguished for 
great elaborateness of research, estimates the gain 
of the white population, frow this source at 3,922,- 
152. No reliable record was kept of the immi- 
grants into the United States, until 1820, when, by 
the laws of March, 1819, the collectors were re- 
quired to make quarterly returns of foreign pas- 
sengers arriving in their districts. For the first 
ten years the returns under the laws afford materi- 
als for only an approximation to a true state of the 
facts involved in this inquiry. 

Dr. Chickering assumes, asa result of his inves- 
tigations, that of the 6,431.088 inhabitants of the 
United States in 1820, 1,430,906 were foreigners 
arrived subsequent to 1790, or the descendants of 
such. According to Dr. Seybert, an earlier writer 
upon statistics, the number of foreign passengers 
from 1790 to 1810, was, as nearly as could be as- 
certained, 120,000; and from the estimates of Dr. 
Seybert, and other evidence, Hon. George Tucker, 
author of a valuable work on the census of 1840, 
supposed the number from 1810 to 1820 to have 
been 114,000. These estimates make, for the thirty 
years preceding 1820, 234,000. 

If we reckon the census of immigrants at the 
average rate of the whole body of white population 
during these three decades, they and their de- 
scendants in 1820 would amount to about 360,000. 

From 1820 to 1830 there arrived, according tu 
the returns of the custom houses, 135,986 foreign 
passengers, and from 1830 to 1840, 579,370, making 
for the twenty years 715,356. 

During this period a large number of emigrants 
from England, Scotland, and Ireland, came into the 
United States through Canada. 

Dr. Chickering estimates the number of such 
from 1820 to 1830 at 67,998, and from 1830 to 1840 
at 199,130; for the 20 years together, 267,128.— 
During the same time a considerable number are 
supposed to have landed at New York, with the 
purpose of pursuing their route to Canada, but it is 
probable that the number of these was balanced by 
omissions in the official returns, 
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Without reference to the natural increase then, 
the accession to our Beng from 
sources from 1820 to 1840, was 982,479 persons. 
From 1840 to 1850 the arrivals of foreign pas- 
sengers in the ports of the United States have been 
as follows :— 





1840, "41.20 cece cece cee bide ceccecccce QUES 
1842..... CEE dcde, Secs cede csbe dbhans gual 101,107 
DEF coos case cece cance cece cescuhiceq eens 75,159 
BOE vccv ces cone cous ceev cough Weeyssens SE 
TBAB so... ccc cece soce cans coccccsas sedie’s 102,415 
 « STEREO 202,157 
BEE once sane dung cece cose cecetiidal ember 234,756 
BOD onc cece cece cece cece cccceishns dues 269,610 
BIND ccc. cece cone cose cece cc ceelaia au Mn 

1,552,830 


As the heaviest portion of this great influx of 
immigration took place in the latter part of the 
decade, it will probably be fair to estimate the na- 
tural increase during the term, at 12 per cent, be- 
ing about one-third of that of the whole white pop- 
ulation of the country at its commencement. 

This will swell the aggregate to 1,739,192. De- 
ducting this accession to the population from the 
whole amount of the increase ot white inhabitants 
before given, that increase is shown to be 3,684,- 
519, and the rate per cent is reduced to 25°95. 

The density of population is a branch of the 
subject, which naturally first attracts the attention 
of the inquirer. The foilowing table has been pre- 
pared from the most authentic data accessible to 
this office. 

Table of the Area, and the number of Inhabitants to 
the square mile, of each State and Territory in the 





Onion. 
No. of 
inhabi- 
Area in Popula- tants to 
square tion in square 
States miles. 1850. mnile. 

MEMING $6 0 seuss 30,000 583,188 19°44 
New Hampshire. 9,280 317,964 34°26 
Vermont........ 10,212 313,611 30°07 
Massachusetts... 7,800 994,499 126-10 
Rhode Island.... —_ 1,360 147,544 108:04 
Connecticut..... 4,674 370,791 79°33 
New York....... 40.000 3,097,394 67°66 
New Jersey...... 8,320 489,556 60°04 
Pennsylvania.... 46,000 2,311,786 50°25 
Delaware........ 2,120 91,535 43°64 
Maryland....... 9,356 583,035 62:31 
WIRE cd2<s5. 61,352 1,421,661 23°17 
North Carolina.. 45,000 868,903 19°30 
South Carolina.. 24,500 668,507 27:28 
CUNMIR dacs cece. 58,000 905,999 15°68 
Alabama........ 50,722 771,671 15°21 
Mississippi.... . 47,156 606,555 12°86 
Louisiana....... 46,431 511,974 11°02 
Texas .........2. 237,521 212,592 69 
2” 59,268 87,401 1-47 
Kentucky....... 37,680 982,405 26°07 
Tennessee....... 45,600 1,002,625 21°98 
Missouri......... 67,380 682,043 10°12 
Arkansas........ 52,198 209,639 401 
ORiivenucceces « Suan 1,980,408 49°55 
Indiana.... ..... 55,405 988,416 29°23 
ee 56,242 851,470 15°36 
Michigan........ 56,243 397,654 707 
TOW. ivcccce ces SOS 192,214 377 
Wisconsin....... 53.924 305,191 5°65 
California........ 188,981 wei uke 
Minnesota.... .. 83,000 6,077 ‘07 
re . 341,463 13,293 ‘03 
New Mexico.... 210,744 61,505 28 
RN Ee ta: 187,923 eee eeee 
Nebraska........._ 136,700 ome 

PUG ccecccs.cs Semen py 
North West...... 587,554 sbie’ Cede 
Dist of Columbia. 51,687  861°45 

3,221,595 23,080,792 


[It will be noted that the population of Calitor- 
nia, and the territories of Utah, Nebrasca, the 
Indian and Northwestern territories, is not includ- 
ed in the above table—the official returns not hav- 
ing been received.—Jour of Com.] 

hoe the location, climate, productions, and the 
habits, and pursuits of their inhabitants, the States 
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seciiaiantimes saeninentes 
of the Union may be properly arranged into the 


following groups : 
No. of 
inhabi- 
Area of tants to 
square Popula- square 
miles. tion. mile. 
New England States. 63,226 2,727,597 43°07 
Middle States, in- 
cluding Maryland 


? 
Delaware and Ohio. 151,760 
Coast planting States, 
including S. Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and Louis- 
TRO S555 05.00.0000 .O8,0TT 
Central slave States, 
Virginia, N. Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Missou- 
ri and Arkansas... .308,210 
Northwestern States, 
Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin 
and lowa.........250,000 
Texas.... 22. .e00 ..237,000 212,000 ‘89 
California.......... 189,000 165,000 87 
There are points of agreement in the general 
characteristics of the States combined in the above 
groups, which warrant the mode of arrangement 
adopted. Maryland is classed, as heretofore, with 
the Middle States, because its leading interests ap- 
pear to connect it rather with the commercial and 
manufacturing section to which it is here assign- 
ed, than with the purely agricultural States, Ohio 
is placed in the same connection for nearly simi- 
lar reasons. There seems to be a marked propric- 
ty for setting off the new agricultural States of the 
northwest by themselves, as a preliminary to the 
comparison of their progress with other portions o/ 
the Eaten. The occupations whieh give employ- 
meat to the people of the central range of States 
souih of the Potomac, distinguish them to some ex- 
tent from that division to which we have given the 
aprellation of coast planting States. 
To be continued. 


8,653,713 57-02 


12:36 


3,537,089 


5,168,000 = 16° 
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2,735,000 10-92 





Commerce of Cleveland, 

The Cleveland Herald states the receipts by ca- 
nal, at that place, to be larger than those of last 
year, notwithstanding the opening of the railroad. 
It gives the following figures for the two past years, 
for the articles of wheat and corn: 

The receipts of Wheat the present year, to the) 


RGU DUB vice cece isce cere cccnes «2,529,699! 
In 1850, to same date..... Pe Oar 


Re 1,337,140 


Receipts of Corn in 1851, bush.......... 998,059 
: * BOBO, %  cocvcscccce Galen 


Increase, bush............. 








Increase, bush...... 136,355 


ee ee eere reese cere sere 





Receipts of Flour in 1851, bbls.......... 645,730 
. TEGO, ncovcs voce OE 


Increase, bbls............. Sea oko «+. 277,993 

At 70c per bushel for the wheat, 40c for the corn, 
and $3 25 per bbl. for the flour, the value of the 
increased amount of these three articles since 1850, 
is $1,906,038 25. 


The Gatena Advertiser gives an account of a 
discovery of lead ore, which promises to surpass 
anything of the kind on record. It was made about 
two miles north-east of the Linsipheur Mound, is 
two miles distant from any other diggings, ona 
farm in the prairie, and was made by a boy finding 
mineral in a creek. On examining the bottom of 
this creek, it was found to be almost a solid mass 
of lead ore for some ten or twelve feet in width. 
Some three or four holes have been sunk about four 
feet in the clay, on each side of the creek, and spe- 
cimen of large black mineral taken out, weighing 
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Virginia and Tennessee Railroad. 
Report of the Chief Engineer, offered November 25, 
1351. 


GenTLEMEN—In compliance with established 
usage, J present the following annual report. The 
difficulties encountered in executing the work be- 
tween Lynchburg and Salem have been greater 
than was expected. Every part of the work has 
been prosecuted diligently, and, on the deep exca- 
vations, containing rock, all the force that could be 
worked to advantage has been employed. It was, 
however, found impossible to complete the difficult 
points in time to lay the whole track as soon as 
proposed. 


These points being near the eastern terminus of 


the road, it was necessary to incur some expense 
in hauling iron in order to finish the track at as 
early a day as possible. This additional expense 
will be amply repaid by the use of the road some 
months sooner than could otherwise be expected.— 
It may now be promised, with certainty, that the 
road will be in operation to Liberty in the month 
of January, to Buford’s in the month of ‘March, 
and to Salem in July. And ten miles beyond Sa- 
lem can go into operation in six weeks after the 
the road reaches that point For this ten miles the 
iron is not yet purchased. The track of this road 
consists of a U rail, weiging 60 lbs. to the yard, 
laid on substantial oak, chestnut or locust cross- 
ties, 9 feet long, averaging in size about 63 by 10 
inches, and laid every two and a half feet. The 
timber is much larger, and of better quality than 
that generally used on railroads, affording great 
firmness and security to the track. The iron rails 
are of the very best quality of imported rails. 

The chairs are cast iron of the very best quality 
that can be made from the Virginia ores, they 
weigh 19 lbs., and are cast with a projection to fit 
into the hollow of the rail. This metal possesses 
great toughness. The spikes too are made of the 
very best bar that can be produced from Virginia 
charcoal pig, and are superior to any others, made 
from different metals, 

The track is believed to combine every quality 
essential to a good road, in an eminent degree, and 
to secure, in the future operations of the company, 
both safety and economy. Few, if any, can be 
found of better materials or better construction — 
The passenger trains will be able to attain a speed 
of thirty miles per hour, on this road, with perfect 


safety. Under the contract with Mr. F. B. Deane, | 


Jr., the cars necessary to equip the road, are now 
in process of construction at this place, and the 
quality of the work, as far as it has progressed, is 
such as to vindicate fully the policy of the board in 
securing these articles of Virginia manufacture.— 
A sufficient number of these cars, for present use, 
will be completed by the end of next month. The 
contract with Joseph R. Anderson, Esq., of Rich- 
mond, was limited to five locomotives, one of which 
is to be completed by the first of December, and 
can be on the road by the middle of that month. 
Great care has been used in selecting the materi- 
als for these machines, and it is to be hoped that 
their performance wi!l be such as todo credit to the 
enterprising builder. 

A great amount of work has been done on the 
line between Salem and Wytheville, a heavy force 
having been engaged for the past year. The ten 
miles ascending the Alleghany Mountain, north of 
Christiansburg, constitute the heaviest portion of 
our work, and it would be difficult to complete it 
sooner than May, 1853. If the remainder of the 
road could be let by August next, all the gradua- 
tion could be easily completed, as soon as this ten 
miles. 

After the grading is completed the superstruc- 
ture can be laid at the rate of ten miles per month. 
This would secure the completion of the work by 


June, 1854, if no delay should occur for want of 


money, even if the remainder of the line should 
not be placed under contract, until the end of next 
year. So that nothing would be gained by placing 
the ight work beyond Wytheville under contract 
before a year hence. The greater part of the dis- 
tance between Wytheville and the State line is 
very light. 

A party of engineers has been employed for the 
last twelve months in revising and improving the 
line from Salem to the State-line, and completing 





from fifty to one hundred pounds. 





the definite location, with the exception of a few 


weeks devoted to the New river survey. The 
exact length of the road, as now located, is 204 6- 
10ths miles, and the examinations have resulted in 
important improvements in the character of the 
line. It is believed that some time may yet be 
profitably spent in this way. A company can pay 
no money more profitably than that which is ex- 
pended in the thorough examination of the country 
before a final location is made. 

The party were engaged about six weeks in 
making a survey, from a point near Christians- 
burg, on our road, down New river to the mouth of 
Indian Creek. At this point, they connect with a 
survey made under the authority of the State. 

From Christiansburg to Indian Creek, a very fa- 
vorable route is found. No grade exceeding 60 ft. 
per mile rising eastward, and none greater than 68 
feet per mile falling eastward would be required— 
thus preserving the same limits of graduation used 
on the Virginia and Tennessee railroad. 

The descent from the summit at Christiansburg, 
is by a succession of grades—none exceeding 60 
feet per mile, and no very expensive work is en- 
countered. 

The valley of New river is reached near Major 
James Kent’s; after which the work is light and 
the grades are very gentle. In a few places the 
maximum grades are used for short distances, to 
cut off bends of the river and save distance. 

From Christiansburg to the mouth of Indian 
Creek, is 62} miles, and will cost $1,002,500, or 
$17,000 per mile. We find in Mr. Shaw’s report, 
the distance from Indian Creek to Greenbrier, to be 
14} mites, and the cost of graduation, bridging and 
| masonry to be $77,760—adding $105,000 for super- 
structure will give for the cost of 77} miles, trom 
Christiansburg to the mouth of Greenbrier, $1,- 
248,200, or a fraction under $16,000 per mile.— 
But to cover the cost of depots, cars, engines, and 
all contingencies, we will call it $20,000 per mile, 
| which, for 77} miles, is $1,545,000. 
| Let us compare the two routes proposed between 
| the mouth of Greenbrier and Richmond. First by 
ithe Central railroad, we have the following dis- 
tances: 

From Richmond to Charlottesville.....100 Miles, 

“Charlottesville to Staunton...... 40 “ 

‘« Staunton to Covington.......... 70 “* 

“ Covington to mouth Greenbrier.. 76 “ 








286 “ 
The distances by way of Christiansburg, Lynch- 
burg, etc., are— 

From Richmond to Lynehburg........115 Miles. 
‘* Lynchburg to Christiansburg.... 86 =“ 
“Christiansburg to the mouth of 

the Greenbrier ....cccecsceees TH ® 


2784 it 

Making a distance of 7 miles in favor of the 
Lynchburg route. On this route the grades are 60 
feet per mile, opposing the heavy trade, and 68 feet 
with it—while on the Covington and Staunton 
route, there are grades of 105 feet per mile, both 
ways—five continuous miles of it on the eastern 
slope, and 14 on the western slope of the mountain. 
This last may be substituted by 2 miles of 92 and 
4-10ths feet per mile, but of course the expense 
would be increased. 


This feature would alone enable the Lynchburg 
line to compete successfully with the Central rail- 
road for all the tonnage offered for transportation 
between the mouth of Greenbrier and the city of 
Richmond. But suppose this western trade, or any 
portion of it, to be destined for Petersburg or Nor- 
folk, this road would then be 30 miles shorter than 
the Central to either of these points. 

So that the Lynchburg route is the shortest for 
all three ot the towns on the lower James river, 
and a trade sufficient to increase them all three, 
beyend the most sanguine expectations of their 
friends, and build them up into large cities capable 
of entering into competition with the great markets 
of the north would be secured to them and carried 
out of the reach of Baltimore. With a railroad 
from Staunton to Winchester, it would not be dif- 
ficult to predict where all the tonnage brought from 
New river to Staunton would find a market. There 
should be no rivalry between the markets of Vir- 
ginia; if true to themselves, they can all flourish, 
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Let them lay aside all jealousies, and exert their 
united strength to Pree a the shortest, the cheap- 
est, the most efficient, and in all respects the best 
route to the Ohio river, as well as to the Tennes- 
see line. Let each town and city secure a connec- 
tion with this great trunk, and there will be a com- 
merce oy down on our eastern border which 
will fill the measure of their prosperity. Such a 
system faithfully carried out, would at once erect 

irginia with her diversified interests and pursuits 
into a powerfulempire. Let them faithfully inves- 
tigate the subject, and adopt the best route, which- 
ever that may be. And here let us take another 
view of this question. It has been shown that the 
line through Lynchburg gives Richmond the near- 
est line, with the best grades to the mouth of Green- 
brier. The stock is already provided, and a large 
portion of the work is done, for a road from Rich- 
mond to Christiansburg, within 77} miles of the 
mouth of Greenbrier. This distance alone re- 
mains to be provided for, and will cost at the ut- 
most $1,545,000. 

Now suppose the Central railroad to be complet- 
ed to a point 16 miles west of Charlottesville, this is 
within 170 miles of the mouth of Greenbrier, with 
the Blue Ridge tunnel-to go through, and the most 
favorable estimates ever yet made would warrant 
us in supposing that there was yet required $20,- 
000 per mile for this whole distance, or $3,400,000. 
Deduct the distance and cost ot a road between 
Christiansburg and the mouth of Greenbrier, and 


it will be evident that the State must make 923! Baltimore and Ohio road for tonnage. 





stated, the limits are 60 feet per mile in one direc- 
tion, and 68 feet in the other. ‘This would give an 
incalculable advantage to our line. The Balti- 
more and Ohio railroad company have tried to ob- 
viate the difficulty of these high grades by the use 
of heavy engines which crushed their track rapid- 
ly. The laws of gravity are stubborn facts, which 
can neither be removed nor overcome. Other 
things being equal, the expense of transportation 
on a road will be in proportion as that road ap- 
proaches or departs from a level. To give a clear 
idea of the rapid decrease of the effective power of 
a locomotive, as the grade increases, the following 
table is given, showing the net weight (in tons of 
2000 Ibs.), which can be drawn by a twenty-four 
ton engine, with eight driving wheels, on different 
grades, trom a level to 120 feet per mile. 


Grade per m. Level. 10ft. 20. 30. 40. 50. 60. 70. 


Weight....... 616 408 306 242 202 168 144 126 
Grade per m. Level. 10ft. 80. 90. 100. 110. 120. 
Weight ....... 616 408112100 90 82 74 


Some idea may be formed of the relative cost of 
transportation over different grades by a glance at 
this table. The effective power of a locomotive on 
a grade of 68 feet per mile, is nearly 70 per cent 
greater than on one of 116 feet per mile. It is 
clear, therefore, that if Virginia constructs the best 
road that can be made from the Ohio river to Rich- 
mond, and the other Chesapeake maikets of the 
State, that road can compeie successfully with the 
But it is of 


miles more of new road, and spend $1,855,000| vital importance that Virginia should avail herself 
more money to construct this road, than would be|of every advantage that nature has given her in 


required to accomplish the very same object by the) such a close contest. 


line through Lynchburg. 

In this comparison, the Central railroad has re- 
ceived the benefit of the lowest estimates ever made 
by any one for it. Major Walter Gwynn, Chieti 
Enginecr of the James River and Kanawha canal 
company, has expressed the opinion in his late re- 
port, that it will cost a great deal more. It may be 
added that the gauge of track on the Lynchburg 
route gives it a great superiority over the other, 
and that all of the one is laid with a substantial 
rail, while most of the distance between Richmond 
and Charloitesville is laid with a plate rail. 

It seems therefore, that though the Central road 
may be valuable as a local work, and may, in that 
light, deserve the patronage of the State, there can 
be no question as to the best route, from the valley 
of New river to Richmond, being through the Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee railroad. This question, af- 
ter all, is of far greater importance to the State at 
large, and especially to tide water and the country 
between the mouth of Greenbrier and the Ohio 
river, than it is to the Virginia and Tennessee rail- 
road company. These distant sections of ihe State 
have a deep and vital interest in securing their 
union by the most certain and efficient method that 
can be adopted. 

To complete this scheme, the road from Peters- 
burg to Norfolk should be finished. Then the road 
should be extended down the valley of the Kana- 
wha to a point below the mouth of Coal river— 
thence one branch should extend to the mouth of 
the Kanawha, continuing across the Ohio river to 
Chillicothe, where it would intersect the great Cin- 
cinnati and Belpre road. Another branch should 
go to Guyandotte, and be extended to meet the line 
of roads running from Louisville through Frank- 
fort, in that direction. 

It has been asserted that a railroad from Cincin- 
nati to Richmond could not compete with the Ba)- 
timore and Ohio road, because the latter is the 
shortest by a few miles. The distance from Cin- 
cinnati, by way of Parkersburg and the railroad, to 
Baltimore, is 580 miles. The distance by the Vir- 
ginia Central road, to Richmond, is 600 miles—by 
the Virginia and Tennessee road, as was shown, 
the distance is 74 miles less, leaving only 12} miles 
in favor of Baltimore. It we apply to this case the 
rule generally used for assigning to a certain 
amount of ascents and descents on a roa¢, the equi- 
valent in distance, we will find the route by Lynch- 
burg to be very greatly the shortest. On the Bal- 
timore and Ohio railroad, there is one continuous 
grade 12 miles long, ot 116 feet per mile. There 
are many otber grades on that road less than this, 
but still much higher than those on the Virginia 
and Tennessee railroad. On this road, as before 





With regard totravel, much 
of it will follow the tonnage; but that which leaves 
Cincinnati or Chillicothe for Baltimore and points 
north of it, will not come through Richmond. ‘Tu 
apply the above tabie, in a comparison between 
the Central and the Virginia and Tennessee rail: 
road, taking 105 feet per mile as the ruling grade 
on the one, and 68 feet as the ruling grade on the 
other, it will be found that the locomotive would 
draw a net weight on the Virginia and Tennessee 
railroad, about 51 per cent greater than it could 
draw on the Central railroad. 


An abstract of the remarks of Capt. J. Cains, 
Chief Engineer of the Mobile and Ohio railroad, 
delivered at Nashville, Tennessee, in the Repre- 
sentative Hall, on the 22d November, 1851. 
Capt. Childe said that nature has established in 

the existing variety of soil, climate, and products 

of the valley of the Mississippi from the Gulf to 
the lakes, a division of industrial interests, which 
strongly invites the people of that valley to insti- 
tute a perfect and corresponding division of manu- 
ai labor; by the introduction ot the mechanic arts 
and manutactures, for which their coal, iron, cot- 
ton, hemp, flax and unlimited supply of bread 
stuffs are a sure pledge of success. Commerce de- 
pends for success upon the natural and manual di- 
visions of labor, whilst internal improvements serve 
to concentrate population and capital, until these 
divisions are made most perfect and productive to 
both. ‘To extend these improvements therefore, in 
advance of sufficient settlements and trade to justi- 
fy their construction, and pay interest upon their 
cost, for the purpose of building towns, selling wild 
lands, or of crossing 2,000 miles of uninhabited 
country to look at the Pacific Ocean, is a delusive 
and speculative indulgence, hoth wasteful, and sub- 
versive of the first principles of political economy, 
which require concentration of labor and capital, 
so long as the wages of human skill and industry 
can be advanced, and thereby the population, 
wealth and power of the present States of the Union 
promoted. Rivers, canals. and steamboats have 
made wonderful developments in this western 
world; but the introduction of railways as co-la- 
borers better fitted by speed and safety, for passen- 
ger and light merchandise traffic, will stimulate 
productive industry and trade, tosuch an extent as 
to yield far more heavy tonnage, and of profit to 
steamboat and canal interests, than in other re- 
spects they divert therefrom. This is proved since 
the introduction of railways by the more extensive 
use and profit of canals, and steamboats, in Eng- 
land, of the New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania ca- 
nals, of steamboats upon the Hudson, St, Law- 
« 
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rence, Ohio and Upper Mississippi rivers, upon 
the northern lakes and along the whole of our At- 
lantic coast. Everywhere their number and capa- 
city are on the increase. Even the ocean steamers 
multipiy for the trade of those sea ports especially, 
which are connected extensively with the interior 
by long lines of railway. The cities of the south 
cannot create commerce at their respective ports 
by building steamers or sailing vessels. It is the 
free, speedy, and daily connection with the produc- 
ing millions of an extensive interior country that 
can give them a large and miscellaneous exchange 
trade. This connection secured by canals and rail- 
roads, then ocean vessels will come fast enough 
without our aid. In Europe and America under 
the influence of the economical principles above 
stated, upwards of 18,000 miles of railways are now 
in operation, and half as many more chartered and 
in progress of construction. As labor saving ma- 
chines, they are unrivalled, producirg to their own- 
ers a sufficient return for the capital expended, and 
to 120,000,000 of people who enjoy their use, a re- 
duced cost of the labor performed, and of the com- 
modities furnished them for consumption, concur- 
rently with the demand of at least 100,000,000 of 
dollars per annum. 

Railways are of two classes—the first class con- 
sists of long lines connecting the interior with tide- 
water, The second class of branch, or cross roads, 
for lateral and local purposes, but in most cases 
valuable tributaries to the first class lines, or tothe 
rivers. The first class, or tidal lines, are vastly the 
most important to the prosperity of the country, 
and should receive the earliest concentrated efforts 
of the people in their construction. Both individu- 
al and public economy require that their course 
should be as direct as possible, length and grade re- 
duced and cost moderate. These features can be 
attained for roads in the Mississippi valley in great~ 
er Lear “ree than in any other part of the world, 
and ought not to be sacrificed to local,.or specula- 
tive interests, which often seek to warp a line of 
road from its true course. Instances of this sort of 
influence are seen on many of the roads of the Uni- 
ted States. The most prominent of which are, the 
New York and Erie railroad terminus, 25 miles - 
above New York city, upon the Hudson river; the 
termini of the Baltimore and Ohio road at Wheel- 
ing, Va., and Mt. Clare, Baltimore, instead of Par- 
kersburgh, Va., and at the water of the: Bay of 
Baltimore, and the breaks in the line south of 
Washington, at Richmond, Petersburgh and Au- 
gusta. 

The Mobile and Ohio road has been located en- 
tirely free from such derangements, consulting 
first of all the general good. 3500 miles of survey- 
ed lines have been run to determine the route, low- 
est grades and least cost— 


Miles. 

Its length in Alabama is...........+.++- cows 62h 
5, * Mississippi is..........-. +0023 
“ © Tennessee i... cies Usb seis 56 
‘ “ Kentucky is... sie. cose 5s ey 


Total main line.... 2... 0... .e00 seen es 494S 
Length of branch to Tennessee river in Mis- 
sissippi........ bbe dasiccide ca WE de ool 
Do. in Tennessee........ 0c. édve Seams 
Total main line and branch.............517% 
The main Jine passes 4 miles west of Pur- 
dy, and through McNairy county......34 7-10 
Corner Henderson county ............+0-. 1 8-10 
** Madison (near Jackson,).........314 
“ Gibson (near Trenton)............29 
Obion: county sis. 5.0 ice ess at 
Length from Mobile to Tennessee river... ....346 
« estimated, from Tennessee river to Co- 
lamba. 265 bis diitde Sisce! Kd WETS 
“from Columbia to Nashville.......... 42 
Total length, Mobile to Nashville........~+.+.480 


Thirty-three miles of the Mobile end of the road 
will be in complete operation by the 15thof Febru- 
ary next. Forty-nine acres of ground for depots 
have been obtained at Mobile, with two wharves 
and right to run tracks through the commercial 
streets, that the cars may run to the warehouses or 
vessels of consignees. Vessels drawing 10 feet wa- 
ter are the largest that ordinarily come up.to the 
city. All larger vessels anchor 16 to 26 miles be- 


|low in the Bay, where there is 30 square miles of 
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water, 2 to 9 fathoms deep. On the bar between 
this anchorage ground and the Gulf, there is 204 
feet water at mean low tide. On the bar at the 
South East Pass of the Mississippi river, there is 
at mean low tide 154 feet. Difference in favor of 
Mobile Bay 44 feet. The Mobile and Ohio road 
will be extended to this deep water, and thus the 
cars brought along side of vessels of 40 per cent 
greater capacity than can get to New Orleans.— 

he export and import freights by these larger ves- 
sels will be cheaper, and relieved from all charges 
for lighterage, or towage. Vessels from the Atlan- 
tic ocean, the West India islands, or the Caribbe- 
an sea, will generally make Mobile bay a day 
sooner than New Orleans; and the exchange trade 
of Tennessee and Kentucky, with the southern 
and western portions of the globe, will thus pros- 
per at Mobile bay, via the two arms of the Mobile 
and Ohio road. Whilst the same trade with Eu- 
rope, and the North Atlantic States of our own 
country, will for like reasons thrive at Charleston 
and Savannah, via the Nashville and Chattanooga 
road. The great office of railroads is to liberate 
men, whenever desirable, from the obstructed na- 
tural channels of commerce, and by equalizing 


prices, supply and demand; break up the spirit of 


monopoly, domination and speculation of such ci- 
ties as new York and New Orleans. 


At the mouth of the Ohio it will connect with all 
the steamboats of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, 
also with 1440 miles of railroads, at the bend of the 
Tennessee with the boats of that river, and thence 
by a central line of road, via Nashville, to Louis- 
ville and Cincinnati, with 1523 miles of railroads 
at Louisville, and 3500 miles of railroads at Cin- 
cinnati. Thus forming two great routes from the 
Gulf to the lakes; one ending at Chicago, the oth- 
er at Cleveland, and connecting thence by railway 
with Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and Bos- 
ton. These two routes traverse 104 degrees of Jat- 
itude, and connecting with steamers to Lake Supe- 
rior on the north, to the Caribbean sea on the south, 
will form a quick transit for passengers and for the 
interchange of the various products of 38 degrees 
of latitude; trom Chagres and Trinidad to the 
north shore of Lake Superior, and thus create and 
stimulate an external and internal commerce far 
greater than can be promoted by the river chan- 
nels alone. 


The middle ground of this internal commerce 
will be central, and Western Tennessee, where are 
combined the staple products of the south and north, 
with a temperate and healthy climate, water pow 
er, rich soils, iron, coal, beautiful marbles, lime- 
stone, and a variety of valuable timbers; al] that 
can be needful for the prosecution of the mechanic 
arts and manufactures, except a system of ail- 
ways, by which the products of all branches of in- 
dustry within the State can be distributed north, 
east. south and west, and spread broad-cast for gen- 
eral consumption. The first class roads that will 
most perfectly form this system, are the two north 
and south routes above named—the Nashville, 
Chattanooga and Western—the Charleston and 
Memphis, and the Eastern Tennessee and Virginia 
lines. These five roads severally invite the aid ot 
the State to the extent of furnishing the iron and 
machinery when the people shall have provided 
for or executed the local work of grading, etc.— 
They are all long lines, (650 to 1000 miles,) draw- 
ing the trade of other States into and through Ten- 
nessee, and cannot fail to be eminently successful ; 
while second class short roads, for local purposes, 
as branches to these long lines, or as tributaries to 
rivers, may fail to be profitable, and should be let 
alone until the long lines are completed; they will 
then, by the increasing prosperity of the people, 
and the aid of the long lines, come into existence 
as naturally and feuitfally as branches grow from 
trees, 


New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina and Georgia have 
severally assisted their citizens in building long 
first class routes, either by a subscription of stock, 
a bonus, a loan of credit, or by separately building 
the more difficult portion of the work, and with sat- 
tsfactory results. 


By the road from Mobile to the Tennessee and 
Ohio rivers, and by the other railroads connecting 
=erewith, the following distances and running 


time of trains will be found nearly correct. From 
Mobile, 
hours of time. 
Miles. Freight. Passeng. 
To Jackson, Miss.,...... 221 20 9 
~ Viekeburg, * .... sees 268 23 ll 


* Bend of Ten. river... 346 29 15 
“* Memphis, Tenn.,.... 128 36 18 
ar a Se 384 32 16 
S een ns twee 409 34 17 
A, oe ces 432 36 18 
Sy eeeeeeae, os sees 480 40 20 
“ Huntsville, Ala.,.... 450 38 19 
** Mouth of Ohio, R.,.. 494 4\ 204 
“ §t. Louis, Mo.,...... 715 6 33 
Louisville, Ky.,..... 700 59 304 
“ Cincinnati, Ohio,.... 800 68 34 
“* Cleveland, “ ..... 1056 90 45 
“ Chicago, Illinois,.... 875 74 364 
“ Baltimore, Md., via 

Nashville and Cincio- 

BE sh br ekeasske ci’ 1445 144 62 


The total estimated cost of the Mobile and Ohio 
railroad, including the branch to Tennessee river, 
is ten millions of dollars, of which five millions is 
for local works, and five millions for iron rails, 
chairs, spikes, cars and engines. The local work 
on 127} miles in Tennessee is one million and 
sixty thousand dollars; for iron rails, etc., as 
above, one million thirty-five thousand dollars. 


Average cost per mile of local work..... $8,313 
= sof rails, etc., at the 
present prices of iron, ......02. ese. 8,120 


To build the whole road in three years, 
the present subscription of Mobile tur- 
nishes— 
OE DORE sais oincietew cane weraond $600,000 
TD DO AOR DAW, cin: 0:6: 5:0: 00 5s 5600008 1,100,000 
Present subscription of Miss., do........ 1,000,000 
To be obtained in Mississippi, this win- 
ter, after the company law is altered, 
dividing the stock among the tax 


RPGR iss 6Giehkn oon Knee 400d 5068. 6000 740,000 
Present subscription in Tenn......... 150,000 
To be obtained in Tennessee..........-. 910,000 

- " im Beentacky .... 0000 scee 500,000 
RUA 00 ssw assousdede $5,000,000 


In this sum are included $50,000 and $100,000, 
respectively, for depots at the Tennessee and Ohio 
rivers. 

The rates of charges for passengers and freights 
on the Mobile road, will incline to the low fare 
system, For passengers 2 to 3 cents per mile; for 
heavy, low priced products of fields, forests and 
mines, and groceries, 14 to 3 cents per ton per 
mile; for merchandise generally, 3 to 5 cts. per ton 
fe mile; for cotton from Tennessee to Mobile, 1,- 

to $2,50 per bale. 

With fixed rates of transportation, and the prices 
current received each day by the passenger trains 
from Charleston, Mobile and New Orleans, the 
merchants of the interior can buy the entire crops 
of the country without risk; sending on one pur- 
chase after another for quick sale—import their 
own goods—and, in buying and selling constantly, 
in both directions, turn a profit on their capital 
twelve times a year. Tidal railways are the vir- 
tual extension of the city wharves throughout the 
land, and enable the merchants (of Nashville, for 
instance) to import and export for the country 
around with great facility. 

By the time the Mobile road can be completed 
to the Tennessee and Ohio rivers, low pressure 
steam packets, built for passengers alone, will be 
prepared to run in connection with the road from 
New Orleans to Mobile, and from St. Louis and 
Louisville to the Ohio terminus. The latter will 
be long, light and swift, drawing so little water as 
to run in the lowest stages of the rivers. By such 
packets, and the railroad, passengers can be con- 
veyed in safety from St. Louis to Mobile in 36 
hours, for $12; from Louisville to Mobile in 47 
hours, for $13; and from Mobile to or from New 
Orleans in 12 hours for $3. : 

When the route from the bend of the Tennessee 
to Louisville and Cincinnati shall be completed, 
connecting with the Chattanooga ruad at Nash- 
vil'e, the Southern travel of Louisville and Cin- 





cinnati, and of the 5,000 miles of Northern and 





Eastern railroads which center at taose cities, will 
come via Nashville. But before this shall be done, 
the Mobile road cannot fail, by its junctioa with 
the Tennessee, Ohio and Mississippi rivers, with 
the central Illinois road, and thereby, with the 
traffic of the railroads and lakes of the North, to 
have an immense business. The ease and safety 
it will afford for people to escape in winter, in a 
few hours from the cold blasts of the North to the 
temperate breezes of the South, or in summer, from 
the heat and sickness of the South, to the bracing 
airs of the North, will enlarge its travel, both 
through and way, beyond any present calculation. 
Based, however, upon low rates, upon one-third of 
the passengers that now pass annually up and down 
the Mississippi river to and from the Northern 
States, and upon carrying way arene oe equal 
to one-third of the white population of the country 
adjoining the route, which is the first average ex- 
perience of other railroads of our country, we shall 
have the following direct income, viz: 
From 125,000 through passengers, at 
TS ebb disicin. Se RN Gbis aoe pales UMeinice $1,000,000 


$ 
From 110,000 way-passengers, at $2,... 


220,000 

“ through freights of merchandise, 
live stock, bread stuffs, &c.‘.......... 842,000 
From way freights of do.do. do........ 738,000 
‘¢ United States mails............. 90,000 
eer ere $2,890,000 

From which deduct all expenses for de- 

preciation of tracks, repairs, and work- 
Fie FO NOR i n.5 cds ew nes .09 Gosia 1,445,000 
Total nett earnings. ........ 1,445,000 

From which pay interest on five millions 
loan, 7 per cent., including exchange 350,000 

Pay for additional cars, engines, side 

tracks, and buildings for increasing 
MME sis 'cn des acini wepsceneccieeena’ 200,000 

Pay 15 per cent. dividend on stock for 
local work of $5,000,000. ........ .00 750,000 

Total for interest, construction, and di- 
VION: dike. ceasindperarenaesasnnmneend $1,300,000 

Leaving a surplus for contingencies or 
Sinking TUG OF... «o.:0.00:0090,00:00.00000,. LOOOO 


The relation of the Mobile road to New Orleans 
is one of deep interest to the people of that city.— 
After comparing very complacently their own po- 
sition and power with those of their neighbors at 
Mobile, they natura!ly concluded, as they had once 
tried and failed to build a road to Tennessee, that 
Mobile could only dream of constructing one to 
the Ohio1iver. But notwithstanding her incredu- 
lity, Mobile persevered in the work, and in two 
years from the commencement of the surveys, pub- 
lic sentiment pronounced it sure to succeed.— 
Whereas, New Orleans takes the field, without 
charters, surveys, or stock subscribed, lectures the 
people of Mississippi and Tennessee upon their 
several interests, and upon her own natural but 
aqueous rights, and calls upon them to come up in 
January next and give an account of their do- 
ings. 

Now, the spirit of domination, of frightened mo- 
nopoly, or of rivalry, indicated by this unsubstan- 
tial movement, places New Orleans in a false po- 
sition, unjust to herself and to her neighbors. Why 
should she seek todivert the attention of the people 
from the Mobile and Ohio road, by declamation 
and airy promises, two years at least before she can 
by legal authority and surveys lay a specific plan 
before them for a road to New Orleans? Mobile 
can have her road done by the time New Orleans 
gets fairly into the field, and it will be conveying 
passengers between the Ohio river and N. Orleans, 
via Mobile, in one third of the time now required 
by the river. She therefore, should stand its friend, 
and not asan enemy. The people musé¢ have bet- 
ter avenues to market than by the river channels, 
which are never right when most needed; and 
however much a general convention may help to 
draw out the latent energies of New Orleans, it 
never can satisfy thinking men that two or three 
markets within reach are not better than one. Yet 
much important information will be elicited by it, 
a few items of which I here submit for the con- 
sideration of the people of North Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, and Kentucky, showing where is their 
shortest and cheapest route to tide water, The 
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bend of the Tennessee river and its vicinity pre- 
sents some attractions for three long lines of road, 
Charleston and Memphis; Mobile, Nashville, 
Louisville and Cincinnati and Mobile and Ohio. 
May not New Orleans desire to connect herself to 
these roads in the same vicinity? And if so, what 
will be the comparative distances to New Orleans 
and Mobile ? 


Route across lake Ponchartrain, from 


oO” ee rr ere 428 miles. 
From do. t0 Mobile,.... ..............046 se 
incite natn eben niene ann sat ae 
And two transhipments.... .... ..++ s+. 

Route west of lake Maurepas,......... 455 miles. 
To Mobile as before,........ss2 000.046 =“ 
NOR oc ca ccncanvnetbbasty 6a5euee 109 


Route via bank of Mississippi, and river 
y | ERD ema 
To Mobile as before, .... 1... see veces 346 


SNE oa vive dc cdtclceae axcucucecen me CT 


New Orleans is 110 miles from the Gulf; Mobile, 
33; 77 miles difference. Add this tothe above dii- 
ferences, and 159 to 204 miles (according to the 
route taken ior the New Orleans road) will be the 
greater distance from North Mississippi, Tennes- 
see, and Kentucky, to the Gulf, via, N. Orleans.— 
Will the interior planting and commercial interests 
willingly pay the expenses of this extra distance 
5 their exports and imports? But the position 
of New Orleans, with ten thousand miles of navi- 
gable rivers, and five hundred steamers pouring 
the products of six millions of people into her lap, 
is superior to any other city on the globe, especi- 
ally, as these six will rapidly swell imto sixty mil- 
lions and send fer the greater portion of the pro- 
ducts of one and a half millions of square miles.— 
Thus situated, can N. Orleans envy Mobile, 
Charleston or Savannah, or any other section of 
country, that strives to better its condition by arti- 
ficial channels of trade? No. She will not so 
dishonor herself. Let her rather enter the same 
sphere oi enterprize. This field is wide before 
her—too wide for petty and contemptible jeal- 
ousies. 

The “ gauge” of a railroad is the width between 
the rails of the track. When two roads come to- 
gether, differing in gauge, the cars and engines of 
one cannot pass upon the other, and transhipment 
of goods and passengers must be made. The 
Mobile road guage is five feet, the same as the 
Chattanooga road. All roads within the State of 
Tennessee should be required by law to adopt the 
same ; that cars from Charleston, Mobile and New 
Orleans, can run to any and all ports of the State. 
The lines hence to Louisville and Cincinnati 
should also be same. 

Let any man review this matter with the United 
States map before him; trace the Mobile and Ohio 
road to the Tennessee river; its two great arms 
through west and central Tennessee, and its con- 
necting lines North, East, and West with all the 
large cities, and rivers of the Union, and he can- 
not avoid the conviction, that it will command 
more business, aud revenue in proportion to length, 
than any other road in the Western World. Not 
forgetting at the same time, that the donated lands 
from the United States, will, when sold, pay 40 per 
cent. of its entire cost. 





Ohio and Mississippi Railway. 

The Board of Directors of the Illinois company 
having in charge that portion of the railway from 
Cincinnati to St. Louis, that lies between the latter 
city and Vincennes, have just closed a laborious 
session at St. Louis. Some of the results of their 
labors are given in the St. Louis Republican. The 
right of way has been relinquished by all the own- 
ers ot land along the line with few exceptions, and 
these mainly because of some legal disability. The 
probable cost of these relinquishments will not ex- 
ceed three thousand dollars. The people appreci- 
ate the benefits of the road, and freely give the 
right of way, and in some cases denote the ground 
required for stations. The route adopted is from 
Illinoistown to Careyville, Lebanon, Garlysle, Sa- 
lem, tC and Lawrenceville to Vincennes, as 
surveyed by E. Gest, and by him recommended as 
the best, shortest, and cheapest route, This loca- 





tion is said to be satisfactory. Syiney Breese has 
been chosen a Director in the place of B. Bond, re- 
signed. The Republican expresses its gratification 
at the decision and promptness of the directors, in 
taking the necessary steps to get the road fairly 
under way at the earliest possible period. The 
people along the line being now satisfied that the 
road will be built, will lend ita helping hand.— 
Cin. Gazette. 


Railroad Convention. 

At a meeting of delegates appointed by the seve- 
ral counties of Christian, Hopkins and Henderson, 
and the city of Evansville, la., convened on the 
8th of Nov., 1851, at Madisonville, Ky., for the 
purpose of adopting such measures as are best cal- 
culated to forward the construction of a railroad 
trom Henderson to Nashviile, Samuel Woodson, 
Esq., was elected President and C. M. Pennell 
and John C. Noble were appointed Secretaries. 

On motion, John Ingle, Esq., and Hon. James 
Lockhart. of Evansville, fa., Dr. F. G. Montgome- 
ry and J. P. Campbell, of Christian, John P. Cook, 
Esq., and J. F. Wilkins, of Hopkins, and Dr. Wm. 
Brewster and R. G. Beverly, of Henderson, were 
appointed a committee to draft and present reso- 
lutions for the action and adoption of this meet- 
ing. 

During the retirement of the committee, Col. E. 
H. Hopkins, by request, addressed the meeting in 
a forcible speech, showing the great natural re- 
sources of the country through which the road is 
to pass, and the importance of constructing this 
link to complete the great chain of railroads from 
the extreme north to the extreme southern limits of 
the country. At the conclusion of said speech, the 
committee on resolutions reported the following, 
which after being ably discussed by Messrs. Ingle, 
Lockhart and others, were adopted unanimously : 

Resolved, That the early construction of the 
Henderzon and Nashville railroad is necessary to 
the future prosperity of Southern Kentucky, and 
to preserve her relative position in the state 
amongst the surrounding communities, and that by 
concert of action in the towns and counties through 
which it is to pass the prospect is, in the opinion 
of this convention, entirely practicable. 

Resolved, 'That as one link in a chain of rail- 
roads connecting the Northern lakes with the 
Southern and southeastern cities and the seaboard, 
this road when built, cannot fail to be a main arter, 
of trade and travel, and one of the best paying roads 
in the country. 

Resolved, 'That the commissioners appointed by 
the charter passed at the last legislature of Ken- 
tucky to open books for the subscription of stock 
in said road, be requested to use every effort to se- 
cure a sufficient subscriptiou of stock for an early 
organization of the charter. 

Resolved, That said commissioners be requested 
to take the necessary steps, by public speeches, 
circulars, or otherwise to lay statistical information 
betore the people interested in the enterprize. 

Resolved. That Col. E. H. Hopkins. James Alves 
and Dr. Wm. Brewster be, and they are hereby 
appointed a committee to procure the necessary 
legislation by the Kentucky Legislature now in 
session, to enable the counties, towns, and other 
corporations to subscribe stock in said road and to 
provide means {or the payment of such stock ; and 
that they also procure from the legislature of 'Ten- 
nessee, now in session, the necessary legislation 
for the construction of the said road from ihe Ken- 
tucky State line to the city ot Nashville. 

Resolved, That Dr. F. G. Montgomery, Dr. Wm. 
Miller and C. M. Pennell be, and they are hereb/ 
appointed a committee to procure the services of 
one or more gentlemen to canvass the counties be- 
tween Henderson and Nashville in favor of the 
construction of said road; and that we recommend 
to the several counties the appointment of four 
speakers for each county to co-operate with the 
speaker or speakers selected by the committee. 

Resolved, on motion, that the banks of this con- 
vention be tendered to the Chairman for the able 
and impartial manner in which he has presided 
over its deliberations. 

Resolved, on motion, that the American Rail- 
toad Journal, and the several papers published at 
the city of Evansville, la., Russelville, Henderson, 
Hopkinsville, Clarksville, and Nashville be re- 


ANE AE ACSC A OEE ICE DEEDS IIIS, 
quested to pub.ish the proceedings of this meet- 
ing: 

‘The Convention then, on motion, adjourned sine 


die. 
SAMUEL, WOODSON, Ch’n. 


C. M. PenneEL, 
J.C. Nosre, 


Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The portion of this road between Salem and 
Alliance, a distance of thirteen miles, was opened 
for public use on Thursday, the 27th ult. The cit- 
izens of Salem got up a very spirited celebration on 
the occasion, and invited the officers of the compa- 
ny to a supper in the town hall, at which speeches 
were made by Gen. Robinson, the President, Mr. 
Roberts, the Chief Engineer, and others. The ar- 
rival of the passenger cars at the station in Salem 
was greeted by a very large concourse of people; 
and as many as the cars could carry, including a 
large proportion of ladies, were afterwards treated 
to a ride to Alliance and back. No accident oc- 
curred to mar the pleasure of the day, which will 
long be remembered in the annals of Salem. 

The cars now run regularly, leaving Alliance at 
8 o’clock, and Salem at 9 in the morning. 

The express train between Pittsbur¢ and Enon, 
runs with great regularity, and carries a large 
quantity of passengers. In about a week the cars 
will run to Palestine, 49 miles from Pittsburg. 

Notwithstanding the unfavorabie weather, the 
track layers are rapidly filling the gap in the line, 
which is now supplied by stages; and before the 
close of December we expect to have a continuous 
line of railroad trom Pittsburg to Cleveland.— 
Pittsburg Gaz. 


i Secretaries. 
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Illinois. 

Central Military Tract Railroad.—'The line of 
this road extends from Clayton, on the Northern 
Cross road, from Springfield to Quincy, to the line 
of the Rock Island road, in Burea county, a total 
distance of about 125 miles. It will constitute, in 
connection with the Rock Island road, a very direct 
route from Quincy to Chicago. The first division 
of the road from Galesburg, on the route of the Pe- 
oria and Oquawka railroad, to the Rock Island 
road a distance of fifty miles, is to be leton the 24th 
instant. 

In speaking of this project the Chicago Tribune 
says :— 

The whole of the Central Military Tract rail- 
road will traverse the high table lands between the 
Illinois and Mississippi rivers, equi-distant from 
those streams, and will open up a channel of com- 
merce through one of the most fertile and otherwise 
highly favored portions of the State. Asa feeder 
to the Chicago and Rock Island road, with which it 
will connect west of Peru, and as furnishing anoth- 
er channel of communication to the Mississippi 
river (at Quincy), this road is of great importance 
to Chicago, and furnishes apother to the already 
numerous sources of the vast tide of commerce 
which is to centre here. 

South of Galesburg the ay am are moving in this 
matter, and doubtless before the road is completed 
to that point, the means will have been seeured to 
continue it to Clayton, at which place it will con- 
nect with the Northern Cross railroad. On the 6th 
and 7th inst., meetings were held in Macomb, Me- 
Donough couniy, at which, addresses were delivered 
by sume of the most influential citizens ot middle 
Ijlinois, among whom were C. A. Warren, R.8. 
Blackwell, B. R. Hampton, James M. Campbell, 
Esqrs., and Gen. Darnell. The following resolu- 
tions intruduced by W. T. Head, Esq. of Macomb, 
were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That we regard the proposed railroad 
from Galesburgh to Clayton, as the most eligible 
route for a road, and more beneficial than-any: 
other enterprise that could at this time elicit. the 
energies and means of the citizens ot McDonough 
county. : 

Resnived, That we will in every way encoura 
the commencement and completion of the road 
all the means at our command, 

Resolved, That the growing prosperity of Mc- 





Donough and adjacent counties now require as a 
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(misaii: of transportation of the increasing surplus 
of the.country,.a rai from.the town of Gales- 
burg to the town of Clayton. 

Resolved, That this meeting respectfully request 
the county court, of McDonough Cc., to cause to 
be submitted to tho people of said county by an 
election at some convenient and suitable time, the 
question whether they will vote a tax for the pur- 
pose of subscribing $50,000 to the proposed rail- 
road from Galesburg to Clayton. 

a GAL NN AN RE A TRA 


American ‘Railroad Journal. 


Saturday, December 13, 1851. 














lilinois Central Railroad. 

The recent survey of this route makes the whole 
length of line to be built 699 miles, of which will 
be straight line, 626.77 miles, of radii from 1,500 
to 2,000 feet, 5.40 miles; of radii from 2,000 to 3,- 
000 feet, 12.28 miles; of radii from 3,000 to 4,000 
feet, 24.26 miles; of radii from 4,000 to 5,000 
feet, 15.66 miles; of radii over 5,000 feet, 14.63 
miles. Showing about 10 per cent of curved lines, 
and these mostly of large radii. 

The gradients are as follows: Level, 238.29 
miles; ascent less than 10 feet per mile, 113.60 
miles ; ascent from 10 to 20 feet per mile, 118.19 
miles; asc:nt from 20 to 30 feet per mile, 89°05 
miles ; ascent from 30 to 40 feet per mile, 132.48 
miles; ascent of 42 feet per mile, 7.50 miles. To- 
tal, 699 miles. 

The 42 feet grade occurs in ascending the Fever 
river, from Galena east to Scales Mound. 

Mr. Mason estimates the cost of the whole road 
with the equipment at $16,537,212. His estimates 
include the following items, viz :—21,428,523 cubic 
yards embankment. 369,951 cubic yards rock ex- 
cavation ; 222,206 cubic yards masonry; 10,228 
feet bridging, etc., etc.; 735 miles superstructure, 
rails, etc.; 40 passenger stations and houses, 40 
freight stations and houses; 70 locomotives and 
tenders; 70 passenger cars; 20 baggage cars; 700 
box freight cars: 600 platform cars; 200 cattle 
cars; and also right of way, land and damages, 
fencing and engineering expenses, engine hous- 
es, machine shops, woodsheds, water tanks, tools 
and machinery for shops, and furniture for station 
houses, etc. 

The company estimate the value of their land, 
granted by Congress, at $18,150,000. They pro- 
pose to issue bonds to the amount of $17,000,000, 
based upon the lands and a mortgage of the road, 
The estimated net income of the road is put down 
at $1,774,252, equal to 7 per cent upon about $26,- 
000,000. 

If the above estimates are correct, the project 
will prove a very good speculation to those who 
have control of it. They get a bonus of $26,000,000 
for building the road, which we presume will be at 
least $1,000,000 to each of the persons now inte- 
rested. The bounty of Congress will inure, as it 
generally does, to those who have wealth to con- 
trol its direction. The course that the Illinois 
grant has taken, will, we fear, prejudice the claims 
of more deserving companies, for aid for similar 
projects. 

But there is anothe view of the case. The com- 
pany wish the pudlic to furnish the means neces- 
sary to build the road, while they pocket the profits. 
What it the pubic should not take these bonds, will 
the company go on with the work with their own 
means? They have shown no disposition to com- 
mit themselves to any considerable amount, until 
they see how their negotiations in the hands of 
Mr. Walker are to terminate. 
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We have no means of forming any opinion as, 





SE 
Virginia and Tennessee Railroad. 


to the probabilities of Mr. Walker’s succeess, than! We give in another column such portions of the 


those furnished by the precedents of similar cases. 
Foreigners do not like to buy our chickens in the 
egg. They are unwilling to assume the risk of the 
proper application of the money necessary to build 
railroads; which are 3000 miles off, and over 
which they have no control. After our roads are 
completed a sufficient time to make a good show 
of earnings, they are willing totake hold sparingly, 
but even then, they do not wish to invest large 
amounts inone line. We must add to this the fact, 
that John Bull, is the least inclined of all European 
nations, to take our railroad securities. He has 
already lost $500,000,000 in railroads at home.— 
And it will be difficult to convince him, that we 
manage any better, or that we shall be more suc- 
cessful. Illinois is an unfortunate field in which 
to invite him to a feast, after all the losses the 
English capitalists have sustained there. He will 
be very likely to insist that the old score shall be 
made good before he will lend any more to new 
projects. Our best bonds of finished roads are 
not popular in England. This being the case 
those of proposed lines will hardly sell at any rate. 
The Germans and French have much more confi- 
dence in our railroad securities and they take most 
of those sold on foreign account. 

The above are our reasons why we are inclined 
to believe that Mr. Walker will not succeed. But 
he may, notwithstanding, he is an able man, and 
popular in England, and the best that could be sent 
upon such a mission. If he succeeds the road will 
move ahead. If not, what will become of the pro- 
jects. mons verrons. 

We believe that the company committed a seri 
ous blunder in the outset. Before they went into 
the market to borrow money, they ought to have 
commenced work, and by so doing, to have shown 
their confidence in the enterprize, by investing a 
large amount of their own money. Other com- 
panies can obtain money upon no other terms.— 
Capitalists base their confidence in our enterprize, 
mainly, upon that displayed by those in charge of 
it. If those immediately interested are willing 
te risk nothing, but little can be expected from 
those that are not. Ifthe Illinois Central Co., had 
but completed 100 miles of railroad, they would 
have found no difficulty in borrowing sufficient to 
build 100 miles. They will flad ita much more 
difficult task to borrow for the first hundred, 

We knew nothing of their affairs. They may 
have already secured the loan, notwithstanding our 
doubts, to the contrary. We hope to see the road 
buiit. It would prove a most useful work to the 
country. Upon this ground we did all we could 
to effect the passage of the bill to which secnred 
the magnificent gift of 2,500,000 acres of land; 
though we will confess, that our co-operation to 
this end would have by no means been so hearty, 
had we foreseen the that it would probably conduce 
much more to private aggrandizement, then to 
public good. 

Air Line Railroad. 

We are happy to learn that .$1,000,000, the sum 
required to commence work on this road, have been 
subscribed. This secures its completion beyond a 
doubt. Operations will be commenced at once, and 
will be vigorously pushed forward till the road shall 
be completed. 

The above is very gratifying intelligence. The 
Air Line railroad, after a long series of trials and 


defeats, has reached a point where success may 
be regarded as a fixed fact. 


! 
| 
| 


recent report of the Chief Engineer ot this road, C. 
F. M. Garnett, Esq., as is of especial interest to 
‘the public. We are gratified in being able to give 


iso favorable an account of the progress of this im- 
| portant work, in which so large a portion of the 
‘country is interested. 

| It will be seen that the company propose to con- 
itruct a branch from their line to the mouth of the 
Greenbrier river, on the Kanawha. They claim 
that their route is the shortest and best in Virginia, 
by which the mountains can be crossed. 

The gauge of the Virginia and Tennessee rail- 
road is 5 feet, to adapt itself to the gauges of the 
the roads in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Tennessee. The 5 feet gauge is as universal at 
the south as the 4 feet 8} inches is at the north. 





Illinois Central Railroad, 

It is confidently reported that the last steamer 
brought intelligence that Mr. Walker is likely to 
succeed in his mission. It is stated that the loan 
will be taken by the Rothchilds, 


Canada, 

The government, or railroad party, have tri- 
umphed in the recent elections in Canada. Hon. 
John Young, the leading internal improvement 
man in the Provinces, and known to favor the Hal- 
ifax scheme, has been returned from Montreal, 
which is a favorable indication for that project. 

We regard the success of this road as certain, so 
far at least as obtaining the money is concerned. 








Stock and Money Market, 

We have but little alteration to note since our 
last. Money is sufficiently abundant for all ordi- 
nary business operations, but scarce for purpos- 
es of speculation, and is obtained with difficulty for 
unfinished works. The bonds of roads in opera- 
tion, and which make a good show of earnings, 
are in demand to a considerable extent for invest- 
ment on foreign account. Our best customers 
abroad are the Germans and French, who are in- 
vesting largely in our best securities. 

Western securities are attracting the most atten- 
tion, from the low price at which they are selling, 
and the confidence felt in their rapid rise after the 
roads shall have been in operation a sufficient 
length of time to illustrate their capacity for busi- 
ness, We believe that every western road now in 
operation has been completely successful, and that 
their stocks and securities have advanced regular- 
ly and steadily in this market, from the period ot 
their first sales. Purchasers, in addition to secur- 
ing a good interest on their investments, have re- 
alized a handsome premium by the rapid advance 
of their securities. 

Railroad companies will find it to their interest 
not to force their bonds upon the market before the 
opening of their works. Where a road is complet- 
ed, the purchaser can estimate the value of his se- 
curity ; but if he invests where the work is in pro- 
gress, he, to a certain extent, is obliged to guaran- 
tee the faithful application of the money, after it 
has passed from his control. 

We have become so accustomed to the exporta- 
tion of specie, that the shipment of large amounts 
has ceased to excite much alarm. Our exports 
last week exceeded $2,500,000. They will be very 
small this week. 

On the whole, we regard the prospects ahead as 
favorable. We believe that most of our roads in 
progress will be able to borrow on not very exhor- 
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Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia, Germantown and Norristown Rail- 
road.—We \earn from a recent report of the board 
of managers that this company have had a very 
prosperous business season the past year. The 
number of passengers for the year ending 31st Oc- 
tober, was 506,501, an increase of 69,066 over last 
year. In every article of freight there has been a 
large increase, except coal. In that there has been 
a falling off, owing in a great measure to the de- 
struction of the bridge at Conshohocken, in Sep- 
tember, 1850, which rendered it impossible for 
much coal business to be done until February. 
The board expect that the coal business will be in- 
creased when the new bridge across the Schuylkill 
is finished at the lower end of Norristown. This 
bridge over which a track is to be laid will furnish 
the first good connection between the Norristown 
and Reading roads, and it is estimated that 20,000 
tons of coal will pass over it the first year to sup- 
ply Norristown and vicinity. 

The receipts for the past year have been as fol- 
tows: 


From passengers on Norristown branch.$63,436 90 


Germantown ‘“ 31,637 00 


Amount from passengers.............- 95,073 90 


Freight on Noriistown branch.39,153 42 
” Germantown “ 2,550 35 


Amount from freight.............++-. 41,703 77 


Sale of old materials 


Amount from passengers and freight. ..136,777 67 
1,9 
Interest and rents 


Total receipts from all sources... ....$139,360 92 

In their last annual report the board estimated 
the revenue of the year at $130,000. Excess real- 
ised above estimate, $9,360 92. 


Cash in bank, Ist Nov., 1850......... $4,253 17 
Funds in hand of Con. Com.......... 10,000 00 

14,253 17 
Total receipts, as above.............. 139,360 92 


Total available funds...............9$153,614 09 

The total expenditures of the year have been 
$146,278 80, leaving a balance of $7,335 29, 

The prospects of the road are encouraging. The 
receipts for 1852 are estimated at $152,500, and the 
total expense, $103,000, leaving $49,500 net in- 
come. 

There have been two railroad companies ineor- 
porated and organised, for the purpose of consiruct- 
ing roads that will, when completed, form exten- 
sions of this road: the Chester Valley railroad 
company—the road to extend from Norristown to 
Downingtown, 22 miles; and the Chestnut Hill 
railroad company—the road to extend from Ger- 
mantown to Chestnut Hill, 34 miles. The former 
is the old Norristown and Valley road revived, the 
grading upon which is about three-fourths done, 
and which it is estimated will require $350,000 to 
complete it. The latter road will cost about $80,- 
000. 
Both these roads would bring large additional 
business to this road, and prove highly advantage- 
ous to it. 

STATEMENT OF LOAN AND STOCK OCCOUNT. 
Amount of consolidated loan issued.$272,500 
Capital stock authorised by law... 16,000 shares. 
Amount of capital stock in circula- 

tion (par value $50, $788,050).. 15,761 shares. 


Thatmay be issued bythecompany § 239shares. 
Total stock and loan... eee +o 091,060,550 








Missouri, 

Hannibal and St. Josephs Railroad.—The com- 
mencement of work upon this great line of railroad 
took place at Hannibal on the 3d ult., with appro- 
priate ceremonies. The event collected together a 
great concourse of people. The principal orator 
on the occasion was J. B. Crockett, Esq., of the St. 
Louis Intelligencer, who delivered a most eloquent 
and spirited address. The ceremony of breaking 
ground was performed by the President of the road, 
Col. R. M. Stewart, who prefaced the act by the 
following remarks: 


Fellow Citizens :—I believe I speak the senti- 
ments of all when I say that this is one of the bright- 
est days in the history of the State. Strange 
as it may appear to those States which have ob- 
served our sluggish movements heretofore with dis- 
gust, and contemplated our tardy policy with con- 
tempt, and who have been accustomed to under- 
value our vast resources, which have been lost 
sight of in our lack of energy and public spirit, 
nevertheless this is the second occasion of a like 
character which has been celebrated within the last 
six months; for, within that time, the enterprising 
co-workers in advancing internal improvements, 
have commenced the construction of a railroad 
west from St. Louis that the State will be proud of; 
and it is our wish that the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
railroad may merit equal favor in the high opinions 
of the people of the State of Missouri. Public spi- 
rit and enterprise are embarked in the two schemes, 
with a certainty of their being carried out and com- 
pleted, and with full assurances that nothing will 
intervene, unless it might be that God should rend 
the earth asunder with an earthquake, to prevent 
its full consummation. I speak thus emphaticaliy, 
because I know that the people of this State have 
manifested a determination to push ahead with un- 
bounded energy in the work, and the declaration 
has gone forth from the lips of men in mighty num- 
bers assembled, that itshall be accomplished. Yes, 
it shall be completed, whether the general govern- 
ment gives us what even-handed justice requires, 
by making appropriations of lands to aid in the 
work, as it has done to our sister States, or persists 
in that unjust policy which has compelled Missou- 
ri to stand back for the last quarter of a century. 

Fellow Citizens: Missouri is able herself to build 
this road, even if other older States of the confede- 
racy, which have been the special recipients of the 
favors of the general congress, do unite, and thus 
defeat the measures introduced for her just rights. 
I do not anticipate that our claims fail to meet with 
attention commensurate with their importance; but 
if opposition be made, we will rely on vur own re- 
sources. We have burst the chains which have 
so long bound us, hand and foot, and have thrown 
off the shackles which have crippled our energies, 
and have taken the responsibility to speak and act 
for ourselves. It shall no longer be said that Mis- 
souri is behind the improvements of the other 
States of the confederacy, for we intend to make 
her what the God of Nature designed her to be—a 
most happy, peaceful and prosperous country. 

The State has come forward nobly in the work, 
and extended her credit to aid in the progress of the 
enterprise. Through her liberality, a loan of $2,- 
500,000 was authorised for itsconsummation. Al- 
ready the requisite stock has been taken to secure 
both loans. The success of the enterprise is ren- 
dered premanent by a soil of unbounded fertility 
and the loveliest section of country, I was about to 
say, on the American continent. There is no 
country containing the same extent of territory 


which is capable of sustaining such an amount of 


population in full vigor as our State, and all we 
want to successfully establish the truth of our as- 
sertions in regard to the matter is, to open the ave- 
nue for carrying off our products. This road 
would be intersected at all points by numberless 
other rail and plank roads, to even the remotest in 
the States near toa good market; andsuch an ava- 
lanche of the riches of Missouri’s soil will be pour- 
ed into the Mississippi, to be borne on her quiet 
bosom to the ocean, and from thence carried to all 
parts of the earth, as will speak in tones which can- 
not be controverted, endorsing all which we claim 
for our State, 





a 

It is well known to our readers that the State of 
Missouri subscribes one-half of the cost of the two 
great lines of railroad—the Pacific, and the Han- 
nibal and St. Josephs. Both of these roads are to 
run from the east and west lines of the State. The 
Hannibal and St. Josephs can easily connect on 
the east with the Northern Cross road of Illinois, 
and by this means be brought into direct connection 
with all the railroads of the United States, and con- 
stitute its line the great route of travel west. 

The distance from Hannibal to St. Josephs is 
about 200 miles. The route traverses the finest 
portion of the State, and one of the best in the coun- 
try. It is remarkably favorable for a railroad 
much more so than that of the Pacific road. The 
country traversed is well settled, and its inhabitants, 
with State aid, can easily furnish the means for the 
construction of the road. 

The amount of private and county subscriptions 
exceed $1,000,000. This carries an equal amount 
of State subscription, so that the immediate means 
of the company are $2,000,000, sufficient for all 
present purposes. 

The company are indebted forthe favorable po- 
sition of its affairs mainly to the efforts of its able 
and energetic president, who has, to a great extent, 
been the life and soul of the project. It has now 
reached the point, from which future progress will 
be comparatively easy, and success certain, The 
project will come before the public under favorable 
auspices, and will undoubtedly receive the encour- 
agement it deserves. 

The directors of the company for the present year 
are, R. M. Stewart, president, John Corby, T.S. 
Talbot, R. I. Boyd, John Graves, G. A. Shortridge, 
Z. G. Draper, E. M. Moffett, R. T. Lakenan. 





Railroads in the South. 

There appears to be every indication, that a 
number of the Southern States, during the present 
winter, while their legislatures are in session, will 
commit themselves strongly in favor of some gen- 
eral system of internal improvement within their 
respective territories. The State of Tennessee has 
already lent her aid to two roads, the East Tennes- 
see and Georgia, and the Nashville and Chatta- 
nooga. We believe that there is not much doubt that 
she will give to all her important lines now in pro- 
gress and contemplation, the benefit of these pre- 
cedents. The railroads of Tennessee cost much 
higher than those of any western or southern State, 
owing to the irregular surface of the country, and 
the difficulty in crossing the leading water courses. 
The amount of the aid to be furnished by the 
State, seems by general consent is to be limited to 
the cost of the iron, and in some cases the equip- 
ment. Should the State take up the leading lines, 
Tennessee will become the theatre of very active 
operations for some years to come. 

We can see no objection to the adoption of such 
a policy. The State places herself in the light of a 
mortgage holding abundant security. With her 
endorsement, companies can sell their bonds at par. 
when without it, they could not probably obtain 
over 80 cents on the dollar, if they could sell them 
at any price. The difference is nearly sufficient 
to determine the character of a road as a paying 
project. There is another advantage resulting from 
a State becoming a party to railroads. Her secu-- 
rities go abroad and are the means of bringing capi- 
tal into our country while the bonds of companies 
would have to be sold in our own markets, which 
add still more, to the high rates of interest which 
our companies are compelled to pay. 
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What we have said of Tennessee will apply 
equally well to the States of Alabama, Mississippi 
and Louisiana. Each of these are agitating some 
scheme to assist the railroads in progress and pro- 
jected within their borders, All of them feel the 
necessity of acting in their collective capacity, in 
the prosecution of important lines that cannot be 
executed without such aid, and the present season 
probably will not pass, without the adoption by 
each, of some well digested plan to carry out a 
comprehensive scheme of internal improvements, 
suited to the wants of each. 





Cotton, Woollen and Iron Manufactures, 

The following is an official statement of the 
qvantity of cotton, wool and iron consumed in the 
United States during the past year, together with 
the value of the raw material consumed, number 
of hands employed, and value and quantity of the 
article manufactured : 

Cotton Goods in the United States. 

Capital invested. ........ sees cece Nitta 


Bales of cotton used........ eee cece 09,117 
Tons of coal consumed........ ..-+.-- 121,099 
Value of all the raw material......... 34,835,056 
Hands employed .... ..0. cece ccee sees 102,287 
Value of entire product.............. 61,869,184 
Yards of sheeting etc.... 2... 0. eee 763,678,407 
Woollen Manufactures of the United States. 
Capital invested .... 02. ..csseeee cece $28,118,650 
Pounds of wool used..... 220 eee eens 70,862,829 
"ROME OF COUN 6 66 8 éecevce cess vice anes 46,370 
Value of all the raw material......... 25,755,988 
Hands employed... ........seeee wees 39,251 
Value of entire products............. 43,207,555 
Yards of cloth manufactured.......... 82,206,652 
Wrought Iron Works of the United States. 
Capital invested .... 0... cseeseess cece $13,995,220 
Tons of pig metal consumed.......... 251,491 
Tons of blooms used .... 2... cess cece. 33,344 
OM ONOUD, SleSuicducd sins cdeciuce 78.767 
Tons of mineral coal......... .00. wees 527,06 
Bushels of coke and charcoal......... 14,510,838 
Value of raw material and fuel....... 9,518,109 
Hands employed.... .... ....seeee eee 12,975 
Tons of wrought iron made.......... 272,044 
Value of entire products.............. 16,387,074 
Productive Establishments of the United States. 
Cot- Wool- Cast- Pig Wro’'t 
ton. lens. ings. iron. iron. 


Massachusetts, ..213 119 68 6 6 
Connecticut.....128 149 60 13 18 


New York...... 86 249 323 18 60 
Delaware....... 12 8 13 da Q 
Maryland ...... 24 a 6 BD 
Virginia........ 27 121 54 29 39 
South Carolina.. 18 e 6 ‘na aa 
GEOTEIG ..... cece 35 3 4 3 2 
Tennessee ...... 33 4 16 23 42 
Kentucky....... 8 2 20 21 4 
Ss inc te ie vee 8 130 =183 Q5 11 
Missouri........ 2 1 6 5 2 
Rhode Island....158 45 20 a 1 
Pennsylvania . ..208 580 320 180 131 
New Jersey..... Qh 41 45 10 «53 
Maine ......... 12 36 25 1 ia 
New Hampshire. 44 61 26 1 2 
Wisconsin...... .. 9 15 1 ‘a 
Rlinoieiiccccces ce 16 29 2 Pe. 
Alabama ....... 12 ad 10 3 1 
Louisiana....... .. oe 8 ‘ i 
Dt. of Columbia. 1 1 Q i “a 
Mississippi ..... 2 da 8 ate 
Florida......... .. bs ¢é a 
North Carolina. 28 1 5 2 19 
WORMS. Vides? 3 1 ay Pi . 
Arkansas ....... 3 = aA Le <a 
Michigan ...... .. 15 68 1 - 
Vermont ....... 9 72 26 3 8 
Indiana ........ 2 3 14 2 3 
California ...... .. a 1 ve “a 
Iowa sere ee eeree ee 1 3 ee ee 
Total,.ser+00+.1604 1559 1891 3765 422 


Abstract of the President’s Message. 

The message commences by congratulating the 

people upon the peaceful condition of our domes- 
tic and foreign relations. 
It gives a briet history of the “illegal and ill- 
fated” Cuban expedition; states that no proper ef- 
fort will be spared to procure the release of those 
who are now in confinement, notwithstanding they 
have forteited the protection of the government. 

{t advocates neutrality and non-intervention in 
the controversies of other nations. But while ad- 
vocating this policy, the government is anxious to 
see the same forbearance on the part of other other 
governments, and sympathizes with every struggle 
against oppression. 

It states that the government adheres to, and will 
maintain the principle, that every regularly docu- 
mented merchant vessel, and those on board of it 
shall find protection in the flag that is over them. 

It calls attention to the proposition for recipro- 
cal trade with Canada, and toa proposition that 
the boundary line between Oregon and the Brit- 
ish possessions, should be authoritatively marked 
out. 

It states that claims against Portugal have been 
adjusted. 

It recommends Congress to consider in what 
manner Kossuth and his companions shall be re- 
ceived and treated. 


lands. 


government. 


tion from San Juan to the Pacific. 
part of the Panama railroad is completed. 


for ad valorem duties. 

It warns the people against the injurious tenden- 
cy of large exports of specie. Should it be export- 
ed during the remaining three-quarters of the year, 
at the same rate as during the first quarter, it will 
take from our metallic currency the enormous 
amount of $58,607,308. 

It recommends measures for the extinguishment 
of the public debt, and states that measures have 
been adopted for the payment of the $10,000,000 to 
Texas. 

It recommends attention to the survey and dis- 
posal of the public lands in California. The es- 
tablishment of an Agricultural Bureau. The re- 
vision of the laws on the subject of fees of Dis- 





trict Attorneys, Clerks, Marshals, etc, The im- 


It favors the independence of the Sandwich Is- 


provement oi Rivers and Harbors. The protection 
of the S. W. Frontier against the Indian depreda- 
tions. A revision of the United States Statates.— 
A commission to settle private claims. 

There have been some Indian troubles. But we 
are now at peace with all the tribes. 

The census reports are all in, except those from 
California. 

The extension of the Capitol is progressing with 
rapidity. 

The expenditures of the War Department for 
the last fiscal year are $9,060,268 58, showing a 
reduction. 

Several alterations in the regi |ations of the Na- 
vy, in regard to rank, and grade, punishmen’s, etc., 
are proposed. 

The reduction of postage has caused a falling 
off in the revenue of the Department. It recom- 
mends that the letter rates be adhered to, but that 
the rates on printed matter be made more simple 
and uniform. 

It detends the Fugitive Slave Law, deplores the 
resistance to it, and avows the determination of the 
President to give all aid, legally in his power, to 
its enforcement. 

It expresses a belief that a determination exists 
in certain quarters to overturn the Constitution, 
and rend asunder the Union. 

And it recommends that the Compromise be con- 
sidered a final settlement, in principle and sub- 
stance, of the dangerous and exciting subjects 


It deplores the disturbances in Northern Mexico. | which they embrace ; and congratulates the coun- 

{t states that the Tehuantepec railroad conven-|try upon the general acquiescence in it. 
tion only awaits the ratification of the Mexican 
Until quiet has been restored in 
Nicaragua, the question pending between tke two 
countries cannot be disposed of. Passengers have | exports of the Kingdom in 1850. Exclusive of the 
actually traversed the inter-oceanic communica- | British possessions, the United States are by far 
A considerable 





Exports or Great Britain. 
A —— has been made by the British Board 
of Trade showing the countries consuming the 


the best customers, the German States the next, 
though not one half in amount. The fourteen 
countries taking over one million sterling each, 


It recommends that the salary of the Commis-|rank as follows :— 
sioner to China be raised on an equality with those | 1. 


British possessions and settlements. £18,628,899 





of other ministers. . po States. ........ 02.22... 14,891,951 

The total available means of the last fiscal year} 4 nar dat tabi REN SEs pa 
OS SR ER RE $58,917,524 36| 5. Turkey Wallachia and Moldavia. 2,810,425 
The total expenditures............ See GPT Oe Ia og 08's 4456 ches dive tedene 2,544,837 
The total imports... 02. seeeeeees 215,725,995 00) 7. France........ cece cess cece ceceee 9,403,702 
The total exports........ sees cccee SRT BET BOO SO) G, CO sine cee ccc 0406 060s ovee'se 1,574,145 
Total payment of cash on account 9. Foreign West India Islands....... 

of public debt since Dec. 1, 1850. 7,501,456 56 ee et eer eer re ere 1,517,744 
Public debt on the 20th Nov., 1851. 62,560,395 26/10. Russia.... 1... .... cece ccccscecese ,464,834 
The receipts for the next fiscal year DE, CIE daiseccas saencee 1,156,266 

are estimated at........ see. eee 51,800,000 00) 12. Belgium................ee0ee-e. 1,136,237 
The expenditures are estimated at. 42,892,299 19/13. Naples and Sicily............... 1,026,456 
Exports of last fiscal year exhibit $A: PONE ia oo siss Svcd vesvdese. 1,029,204 

increase over previous year oi... 43,646,322 00 ; 

7 £61, 184,688 

The message then shows that the low r te of du 32 other States [each Lelow one... ... oe, 
ties has not increased the demand or raised the million]........ 10.183.197 
price ot our agricultural products in foreign mar-| #22 = |, sniilllnesiihdien 
kets, and recommends the substitution of specific Brn Fateh iicisied pois 358d i £71 367,885 





Ogdensburg and Northern Railroad. 
A week ago 17 vessels were unloaded at Ogdens- 
burg, and a fleet of 46 vessels in addition were on 
the way thither. The last Ogdensburg Sentinel 
gives the names and cargoes of 20 vessels, steam- 
ers, brigs, schooners and sloops that had arrived in 
the previous three days. They brought 28,578 
barrels of flour, 33,504 bushels of corn and wheat, 
80 barrels of salt, and 60 barrels of ashes, The 
prospect of the speedy closing of navigation has 
hurried forward western and Canadian produce,— 
The immense storehouses and granaries of the Og- 
densburg railroad are essentially completed. They 
will contain 460,000 barrels of flour. The grain 
elevator raises 1300 bushels in an hour, and is fur. 
nished with ample room for the storage of 100,000 
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bushels. The earnings of the Northern railroad 
will be $90,000 for November and December. 





Kentucky. 

Maysville and Big Sandy Railroad.—A survey 
of the route of this road has been completed under 
charge of C. B. Child. There are several routes. 
One is to run along the Ohio niver, and is 88 miles 
in length, and it is recommended as being remark- 
ably favorable for the construction of the proposed 
road. The maximum grades will not exceed 15 
feet to the mile, and the sharpest curves havea ra- 
dius of 2865 feet. The lines will run in many 
places perfectly straight—in some places on the 
very best ground, nearly level. But little grading 
will be required, and there is an abundant supply 
of stone and timber along the route, which can be 
used for the stream crossings, as well as for the 
general purposes of construction. 

The other lines proposed are interior, and have 
an advantage in point of distance of about 10 miles. 
Those which have been surveyed are reported to 
be of more difficult construction than the river line, 
but considering the country they pass through, are 
not at all unfavorable. 

It is the opinion of the engineers, who have been 
engaged in the survey of these routes, that few rail- 
ways in the country, of equal length, have ecually 
favorable elements for making a fast, cheap, yet 
permanent and profitable line. 





llinois. 

Decision against the Atlantic and Mississippi 
Railroad.—We have been permitted, says the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial, to make the followingextract 
from a letter written by a distinguished member of 
the bar in attendance, on the Supreme Court, now 
in session in the Southern District, at Mt. Vernon. 
This leaves the Cincinnati and St. Louis railway 
without a competitor across the State of Illinois to 


St. Louis :— 
Mr. Vernon, Ill., Nov. 23, 1851. 

On last Saturday week the case of the Atlantic 
and Mississippi railroad company, (Terre Haute 
and St. Louis line,) was argued before the Supreme 
Court. This question was as to the right of the 
company to condemn lands under the general law, 
having failed to procure the consent of the Legis- 
lature to construct their road. Messrs. Scates, 
Constable Rust and Mr. Wait, the President, for 
the company; and Mr. Kitchell against it. The 
decision was made to-day against the company.— 
This deteats entirely that road unless they can get 
a charter from the Legislature. 





Ohio and Mississippi Railroad. 

It is stated that the Hon. H. C. Seymour, State 
Engineer and Surveyor, has entered into a contract 
for himself and associates, to build a railroad 330 
miles long, from Cincinnati to St. Louis. The 
contract includes the survey, grading, bridging, su- 
perstructure, iron, depots, engines, cars, equipage, 
etc., and the price is $9,000,000. The payment to 
be one-third cash, one-third stock, and one-third in 
the first revenue bonds of the corporations, which 
will be a lien on the wholeline of road. The road 
to be completed and delivered in working order, 
within five years from the first of February next. 

Immense as this work is, it has not been under- 
taken by so considerate and accomplished an en- 
gineer as Mr. Seymour, without a well grounded 
conviction of ‘ts success. Bt 

The road connects two great cities, and passes 
through a rich and productive country already well 

ulated. ‘Ihe commerce and intercourse be- 
tween Cincinnati and St. Louis is already immense, 
and is carried on by steamboats running on the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers. The distance by 
that route is between 700 and 800 miles, The dis- 
tance by the road is 330 miles. It is plain that the 
day the road shall be opened through, it will be 
crowded to its capacity with freight and passen- 
gers. The road will bea link in the chains of rail- 





way leading from St. Louis east to the Atlantic 
orts of Saltimore, Philadelphia, New York and 
oston, and will in each case make a part of the 
shortest route.—Albany Jowrnal, Dec. 4. 


Hudson River Railroad, 

We regret to state that the success of this road, 
since its opening, has not realised public expecta- 
tion. The stock in consequence has depreciated 
rapidly. The public, we believe, have been equal- 
ly disappointed in its management. The trains 
have not ruz atthe speed, nor with the regularity 
promised, nor such as is demanded by the conveni- 
ence of the public. Accidents have been of fre- 
quent occurrence; some of them of the most fear- 
ful character; and when we add to the danger from 
the ordinary accidents on railroads, the fact that 
the Hudson River road runs on the bank of the 
river for a great part of the distance, and the in- 
evitable destruction of life that must occur should 
the cars be precipitated into the water, we cannot 
wonder that a good deal of distrust exists at the 
safety of this route. It will take a long time for 
the company to outgrow the dreadful accident 
which recently occurred on this road. 

The company have made an example of the two 
conductors of the trains that came in collision, by 
dismissing them from employment. The Albany 
Evening Journal, in noticing this fact, is by no 
means satisfied with the apology thus offered. It 
says: 

** We must insist in our opinion that the direc- 
tors (by the dismissal of the conductors) have not 
gone to the root of the matter. They have not yet 
told the public why the engine with which the ac- 
cident originated, was allowed to run within one or 
two minutes of the passenger train. Was its po- 
sition in accordance with the rules of the road? If 
so, then those who framed those rules deserve to be 
indicted; for the position of that engine was the 
primary cause of all the mischief. 

As the directors are silent upon that point, the 
public will hold them to be the guilty parties until 
they shall relieve themselves (if they can) from the 
imputation. No men fit to assume the manage- 
ment of a railread, would permit an engine to keep 
the position of that which caused this calamity. 
We have before us the rules of other roads: and 
we find in those rules, one which positively pro- 
hibits any engine from running within fifteen min- 
utes of any train. If this rule had been acted upon 
on the Hudson river road, the accident in question 
would not have occurred. 

As the directors have dismissed three of its offi- 
cers (two of them properly) for neglect of duly, the 
public will now expect a little light from the man- 
aging directors of the road in regard to their own 
conduct. Was the conductor of the engine which 
did the mischief, running in accordance with the 
rules of the road? If he was, no } amengas life is 
safe while that rule remains in force. If le was 
not, the public mind will be quieted by having the 
fact made known.” 

In a very few days its rival line, the Harlem, will 
be opened. As the difference in distance between 
the two is but slight, and as both will probably 
make the same connections, west and north, we 
we predict that the latter will have more than half 
of the travel and business between Albany and 
New York. 








New York. 

Potsdam Railroad.—The survey of this road is 
completed, and Mr. Broadhead, the Chief, will pro- 
ceed at once to make the estimates and profile. A 
report will be made in the course of six weeks, 

e learn that the route is a most remarkable one, 
being almost in an airline, and of easy grade; from 
this place to Antwerp there will not be at one place 
three feet cutting or three feet filling; the surface 
of the soi] being a grade line. Passing through a 
rich farming country, near extensive ore-beds, and 
in the vicinity of a large lumber tract, costing less 
than the average roads, it must prove a good and 








profitable enterprise. It must be built, — Watertown 
Jeffersonian. 





Ohio. 

Cleveland and Wellsville Railroad.—First Siz 
Months’ Business.—The business done on that por- 
tion of the Cleveland and Wellsville road between 
Ravenna and Cleveland—38 miles—for six months 
ending September 20th, 1851, is thus stated : 
Whole number of passengers........... - » 47,943 








Amount received for passengers.......$37,203 88 
Amount for freight.........+..+e00+.. 2,058?83 
Gross earnings... 2.0. cece sesees $39,262 71 
Expenses for same period.........+... 19,754 33 
rr $19,508 38 
Eleven = cent per annum upon $700,- 
000, the cost of said 38 miles, for six 
CNR snics ci ivisted hiss ects ves 38,500 00 
Leaving a surplus of.... .......... $1,008 ¢8 


For the length of the road in use, we think the 
above exhibit is without a parallel in the history 
of railroads, There being but a small portion of 
the road in operation, and that portion terminating 
in the interior of the country, nothing more than a 
home business has been transacted; yet the com- 
pany report net earnings of over 11 per cent!— 
Portage Whig. 

Eaton and Piqua Railroad.—The line of this 
road has been placed under contract to Mr. De- 
graffe, of Dayton. 





Chio. 

Carroll County Railroad.—Hanover, on the 
Cleveland and Pittsburg railroad, is but 16 miles 
from Carrollton, the flourishing county seat of the 
Saag yee county of Carroll, and Rochester, on the 
ine of railroad, is but 12 miles from Carrollton. 
A rail-oad is in progress from Carrollton to connect 
with the Cleveland and Pittsburg road, and the Free 
Press says itis expected that this branch will be 
completed by the Ist of June next. The most ot 
the grading is done, the whole will be early this 
winter, and the track can be laid early in the Spring. 
When completed, Carrollton will be within four 
hours travel of the Forest City. 

Business of the C. C. and C. Railroad.—The 
business of the Cleveland, Columbus and Cincin- 
nati railroad continues to exceed the expectations 
of its most sanguine friends. The receipts for the 
month of October were $66,029,10. The receipts 
for three months to November Ist, were $198,- 
341,55.— Cleveland Herald. 

Wilmington and Zanesville Railroad.—Eighty 
miles of this road, from Lancaster to the Little 
Miami road, have been placed under contract. 

Cleveland, Painesville and Ashtabula Railroad. 
—This road was opened to Painesville on the 20th 
ult. 





Indiana. 

New Castle and Richmond Railroad.—The Indi- 
anapolis State Sentinel of the 26th November states 
that the railway from Logansport to New Castle is 
to be built, injunction or no injunction. The first 
five miles from Logansport have been let to Chas. 
Taber, which wil] just about carry it through his 
farm; and that much will be accomplished, as sure 
as he lives. The Delphi folks have subscribed 
$40,000 towards a road from Logansport to La- 
fayette, near the line of the canal. 





Cleveland and Wheeling Road. 

We ~esterday met the corps of engineers, un- 
der charge of Mr. Linten. engaged in the survey 
of the road from Wallsville to Wheeling. The 
distance from the mouth of Yellow Creek, to the 
west end of the Wheeling Bridge is 38 miles, the 
route is one of the best that could be selected any- 
where. The cost of preparing the substructure 
upon the whole route will not be as great as that 
from Wellsville to Beaver. The stone work will 
be very light. ‘The whole cost of the road will 
not be over about half a million, and as a connect- 


Pa Lie stitesd. 
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ing link it will be one of the most valuable in the 
country. It will be a noble outlet for the Steuben- 
ville and Indiana road until another eastern outlet 
may be made.— Wheeling Gazetie. 


Wabash and Erie Canal. 

The magnitude of this great work, says the Indi- 
diana Statesman, and the importance of the trust 
may be inferred from a brief statement of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the year ending Oct. 
Ist, 1851 ;— 








Receipts. 

From tolls and water rents........... $173,407 55 
From sale of lands........ .....e0.. 189,310 46 
From subscription of bondholders.... 5,000 00 
From miscellaneous sources......... 2,663 42 

Total receipts for the year......... $365,881 43 

Expenditures. 

For general expenses...........++0+- $16,268 58 
For ordinary repairs..........0. ++. 39,607 83 
For extraordinary repairs............ 7,059 67 
For rebuilding bridges............-. 3,555 18 
For expenses of superintendence. ..... 6,648 27 
For expenses of collection........... 6,076 67 
For damages and water power....... 14,712 96 
For expenses of Land Ojfice......... 2,636 08 
For engineering, surveys, etc........ 11,680 15 
For interest on bondholders’ subscrip- 

Eb cae aduk caducees 4636 Chas 2 ee 
For construction of canal..........-. 257,132 63 

Total expenditures for the year..... $414.273 27 


The balance of the funds in the hands of the 
Trustees, at the close of the year, to be applied to 
the further prosecution of the work, is $146,398 
25. 

The tolls have increased $23,000 over the re_ 
ceipts of 1850, and the increased receipts from the 
sale of canal lands, exceed $75,000. The whole 
work will be completed in a year. 





Georgia. 

Railroad Connection at Macon.—It gives us much 
pleasure to announce that this long talked of con- 
nection has been so tar finished that twelve cars 
loaded with cotton passed from the Macon and 
Western to the Central road this morning. Cars 
are now loaded at the Central railroad depot, and 
will leave to-morrow for Rome direct. Cars can 
now pass from the Augusta and Waynesboro’, the 
Milledgeville, and the Central roads to Ogletho: pe 
and Rome, Georgia; anc to Chattanooga and 
Charleston in Tennessee. We feei that we are 
now united to Cherokee, Georgia and Tennessee by 
iron bands.—Sav. Repub. 





Compound Rail, 

We learn that orders are going out to England 
toa considerable amount for the compound rail, 
patented by Mr. Winslow. The Cleveland and 
Ashtabula railroad company have already ordered 
a quantity for their road. Continued experience 
only serves to show that the rail proves in practice 
what is claimed of it in theory. 











New England Car Spring Co., 
No. 104 Broadway, New York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


INDIA RUBBER CAR SPRINGS & 


HOSE, 
Of F. M. Ray’s ars form, and dealers in every 
description of Rubber Goods for Railway purposes. 
s manufactured by this company are war- 
ranted of the best materials, and the same —s 
tion which has estnblished the reputation of F. M. 
Ray’s India-rubber Car ying. 
. M. RAY, Agent. 





Railroad Iron. 
HE undersigned offer for sale 1000 tons Rail- 
road Iron, fabout 56 Ibs. to the yard,) now at 


wr 
CHOUTEAU, MERLE & SANFORD, 
Oct, 1, 1851, 51 New st. 





To Civil and Mining Engi- 
neers and Surveyors. 


YOUNG MAN having lately completed an 

engagement of six years with an eminent Ci- 
vil and Mining Engineer in Scotland, is desirous 
of a situation in that capacity. Has had consider- 
able experience in the mines of Scotland, and is in 
possession of all instruments necessary for land 
and mining surveying. Address A.S, care Mr. 
D. H. Arnot, 50 Wall St., N. Y. 

Dec. 13th. 1m* 


Notice to Contractors. 
Virginia Cntral Railroad. 

EALED PROPOSALS will be received at the 
Engineer’ Office of the Virginia Central rail- 
road at Staunton, on the 18th day of December, 
1851, for the Grading, Masonry, etc., of that por- 
tion of the line extending from Staunton to Pan- 
ther’s Gap, a distance of 35 miles. Drawings and 
specifications of the work may be seen from the 

15th to the 18th of December, inclusive. 

The best of references will be required. Con- 
tractors are requested to state what work they are 
engaged upon, and when it will be completed. 

The Directors reserve the right to accept or re- 
ject proposals as they may consider the interests of 
the company require. The names, in full, of all 
the parties must be given in the proposals. 

By order of the President and Directors. 

T. COLDEN RUGGLES, 
Chief Engineer. 


Railroad Instruments. 


HEODOLITES, TRANS!T COMPASSES & 
LEVELS on a new principle, with Fraunhofers 
Munich Glasses, Surveyors’ Compasses, Barometers, 
Chains, Drawing Instruments, etc., all of the best 
quality and workmanship, for sale at unusually low 
prices by E. & W. BLUNT, 
No. 179 Water st. 








New York, Dec. 1, 1851. 
M. B. Hewson, Civil Engineer, 


(Open to a New Engagement,) 
Memphis, Tenn. 


LOW MOOR 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES. 


HE Subscriber, sole agent for the Lowmoor Co., 
is prepared to take orders for this superior descrip- 
tion of tires, which are furnished, bent, welded an 
blocked to any dimensions, having but one weld, and 
at a cost to the importer of less than ten cents per 
pound tor the heaviest weights. 
M. cen LANG, 
m 








Boston, November 29th. 


Railroad Iron. 
Y 


TONS ofan approved pattern 59 to 60 Ibs. 
per lineafYyard, now manufactured in En- 
gland, and ready for immediate shipment, from thence. 
Also, 2,500 tons of different patters in port and ex- 

pected to arrive within sixty days. For sale by 

DAVIS, BROOKS & Co. 
28 Beaver Street, New York. 

Contracts made for Railroad Iron at a specific price 
delivered in England, or at port inthe United States. 


PREMIUM 
RAILROAD CAR SPRINGS, 


AND OTHER 


India-rubber Goods. 
a Prizes were awarded me last month by the 
American Institute—one for best Car Springs, 
the other for best Overshoes. This proves the super- 
iority of the Goods made by me. 

HOSE and STEAM PACKING, and all other In- 
dia rubber goods for Railroad purposes, on hand and 
for sale cheaper than any other house. 

Car Springs, 50 cents per lb. for cash—of the best 
quality and of all sizes, (Fuller’s patent.) 

I now give notice that Fuller is the original and 
true inventor of the India-rubber Spring, and compa- 
nies who use Springs made by other parties will even- 
tually have to pay me damages, He} H. DAY, 

23 Courtlandt st., New York. 

Inventor and owner of 17 I. R. Patents, and the 
oldest Manufacturer of India-rubber in the U. S. 

December 6, 1851. 








To Railroad Companies. 
H. & F. BLANDY, Proprietors 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE WORKS, 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO. 
Ree ae give notice to Railroad Com- 

panies that they are now prepared to furnish 
Engines of the most approved construction and fin- 
ish, which, for capacity, speéd and durability, are not 
excelled in-this country. 
Also, all other Railroad machinery, of both wrought 
and cast iron, pertaining to the road, stations or ma- 
chine shops. 

Terms as favorable as any other builders in the 
United States, 

The facilities for transportation from Zanesville 
are as good as from any other point in the Union 
having steamboat navigation to the Ohio river, an 
Canal boat and Railroad connection with the Ohio 
river and Lakes. 

One of their Engines, the “ Musxrseum,” on the 
Central Ohio Railroad, may be referred to, or others, 
at their works. The attention of those interested is 
invited, and orders solicited, 

Oct. 30th, 1851. 


To Contractors. 
Orrice or THE E. anp Iu. R. R. Co., 
Evansville, Oct. 23d, 1851. 
EALED PROPOSALS will be received at this 
office from the 13th to the 23d day of Decem- 
ber next, for the grabbing, grading and bridging 
of that portion of the Evansville and Illinois rail- 
road, lying between Princeton and Vincennes, a 
distance of 24 miles. 

This work includes two bridges; one across 
White River, about 600 feet, the other acioss Pa- 
toka, about 200 feet. 

Contractors will state what proportion of the 
Stock of the Company will be taken in payment. 

Plans, profiles and specifications, will be ex- 
hibited, and all requisite information given at the 
Office of the company in Evansville, on and after 
the 13th day of December next. By order of the 
Board of Directors. SAM’L. HALL, 

President. 


 LLATLROAD SPRINGS. 


Fuller’s India-rubber Springs. 

the =< are row made in our own Factory, of 

the best materials. Each spring is guaranteed 

to perform the required work. Purchasers guaran- 
teed against adverse claims. 

Car Builders will save great expense by calling 








{= the office of the Company. 


23 Courtiandt St., New York. 


To Railroad Companies. 
ele uncersigned has discovered and patented 
an imperishable, cheap, and sufficiently elas- 
tic substance, to be introduced between the sill and 
rail, so that the stone sill can be used in place of 
the wooden sill: entirely overcoming that rigidity 
where the rail is laid directly on stone. Address 
J. B. GRAY, Philadelphia. 
July 10, 1851. 4m 


Railroad Iron. 

thy undersigned are prepared to enter into con- 

tracts now at specific prices, to deliver Rail- 
road Iron during the coming Winter and Spring, 
free on board at the shipping ports in Wales, or at 
ports in the United States. 

CHOUTEAU, MERLE & SANFORD, 

Sept. 30, 1851. No. 51 New st. 











To Contractors. 

Orrice Wiumineron & Mancuester R.B. Co., 
Marion C. H., S. C., October 18, 1851. 
EALED PROPOSALS will be received unt?’ 
the 15th of December next, for the Piers c:a 
Bridge across the Great Pee Dee River. Th2 ‘oo 
comprises four piers, one a very heavy pier #.r a 
draw, and the sinking of cast iron hollow pues ty 
“ Dr. Pott’s Pneumatie Process,” for forming foun- 
dations. The plans and specifications of the piers 
will be exhibited by the Secretary of the Company 
at Marion Court House, and by the Resident En- 
ineer, L. J. Fleming, Esq., at Wilmington, North 

arolina. WALTER GWYNN, 
Chief Engineer Wilm. and Men. R.R. 





November 1. Richi.ond , Va 
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Bridges & Brother, our cars with your boxes, as fast as practicable. With the Lightner box the same cars running 
DEALERS IN Annexed, is a statement of an experiment with] the same number of miles per day, during the same 


RAILROAD AND CAR FINDINGS, 
64 Courtlandt street, New York. 

Having established a general Depot for the sale 
ot articles used in the construction of Railroads, 
Locomotive Engines and Railroad Cars, we would 
ipvite your attention to our establishment. We 
have already in store a good assortment of CAR 
FINDINGS and other articles used in the trade, 
and feel justified in saying, that should you desire 
anything in our line, we can supply on terms per- 
tectly satisfactory, and in the event of your desir- 
ing to order, you may feel assured that your terms 
will be as good as though you were here to make 
your own purchases. 

Among our goods may be found Railroad Car 
Wheels, Axles, Jaws and Boxes, Nuts and Wash- 
ers, Bolts, Brass Seat Hooks and Rivets, Window 
and Blind Springs, Lifters and Catchers, Door 
Locks, Knobs and Butts, Ventilators and Rings, 
Car Lamps, Coach and Wood Screws, Jack and 
Bed Screws and Babbitt’s Metal; also Plushes, Da- 
mask, Enameled Head Linings, Cotton Duck for 
Top Covering in width sufficient without seams, 
Curled Hair and all other articles appertaining to 
cars. 

Also a new and valuable CAR DOOR LOCK, 
well adapted to tne Sliding Door. This is decid- 
edly the best yet introduced. 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE LANTERNS, the 
best article made inthe country, Whistles, Gauge 
and Oil Cocks, Hemp Packing, American, Russian 
and Italian. We are also agents for Lightner’s 
Patent Journal Box for Car Axles, that invaluable 
invention, for the economical use and preservation 
of Car Journals. 

Coach VARNISH and Japan of the best quality. 

We would also offer our services for the purchase 
as well as for the sale of goods on commission.— 
Both members of our firm have had the experience 
of many years in the manufacture of Railroad Cars, 
and our Senior was a member of the well known 
house of Davenport & Bripges, Car Manufac- 
turers, Cambridgeport, Mass. Withour knowledge 
of matters pertaining to Railroads, we feel quite 
confident in giving satisfaction to both buyer and 
seller, and hope that through assiduity and atten- 
tion to any business entrusted to our care we shall 
merit a continuance of confidence and patronage. 

BRIDGES & BROTHER. 

July 22, 1851. 


Lightner’s Patent Axle Boxes. 
HE-Undersigned are Agents for, and offer for 
sale, Lightner’s Patent Axle Boxes, for Rail- 
road Cars and Tenders, which have, by thorough 
experience, been demonstrated to be one of the most 
valuable improvements ever introduced in Loco- 
motion. The saving effected in oil alone, will in 
a tew months pay the first cost of these boxes, inde- 
pendent of other ndvantages. They are now in use 
upon the followir g, among other roads, viz: 
Boston and Worcester, Boston and Providence, 
Bosten and Fitch »urgh, Nashua and Lowell, Pro- 
videnve and Wor :ester, Northern, N.H., Cheshire, 
Manchester and Lawrence, Concord, N.H., Con- 
cord and Claremo it, Ogdensburg, (Northern, N.Y.) 
Stonington, New ondon Willimantic and Palmer, 
New Jersey Central, New Hampshire Central, 
Worcester and Nashua, Fitchburg and Worcester, 
“Connecticut and Passumpsic, Lowell and Law- 
rence, Salem and Lowell, Wilton Branch, New- 
dury port. 
Below will be found the certificates of a number 
of gentlemen, whose opinions will be good authori- 
ty in every part of the country. 


Office Boston and Prov. R. R., 
Bos, Dec. 28, 1849, 





Mr. Joun LIGHTNER, 

Sir,—It affords me pleasure to say, that after two 
years’ trial of your boxes, I am fully and entirely 
satisfied of thei’ superiority over any other pattern 
we have used. This superiority consists in econo- 
my of oil and freedom from “heating.” I have 
ried every pattern of box in use, of any note, and 
do not hesitate to say, that yon have devised one 


your boxes, the result of which may be of use to 

your interests. 

Ten passenger cars, running 72 wheels, fitted u 

with Lightner’s boxes used 414 pints of Patent Oil, 

at 50 cts. per gallon, ran 43,099 miles, equal to 5°18 

pints per wheel for 43,099 miles. Speed, 30 to 40 

miles per hour. 

Very respecttull 
W. RAY 





yours, 
OND LEE, Supt. 
I have examined the above statement of Mr. lie 
and fully concur with him in his opinion of the su- 
periority of Lightner’s box. 

GEORGE 8. GRIGGS, 
Supt. Machine Shop B. & P. R. R. 


Boston, July 26, 1849. 
This is to certify that J. Lightner’s axle boxes for 
railroad cars and locomotive tenders, have been in 
use on the Boston and Worcester railroad one year, 
and I anhesitatingly pronounce it, in my opinion, 
the best and most economical one in use, requiring 
less oil, of easy application, not susceptible of de- 
rangement, as in most kinds in use. hen requir- 
ing repairs or renewal, the same may be done in 
one-fourth of the time usually occupied for that 
purpose. The box requires oiling not oftener than 
once a month—is kept quite free from dust, and 
consequently wears much longer than those gene- 


rally in use, 
D. N. PICKERING, 
Supt. Motive Power, B. & W. R. R. 


Office of Boston Locomotive Works, 
December 12th, 1849. 
The Boston Locomotive Company have been us- 
ing J. Lightner’s patent axle boxes under the ten- 
ders of their engines for several months, and find 
them more highly spoken of by the railroad com- 
panies that have used them in regard to economy 
in the use of oil, their durability and their ease of 
adjustment, than any other boxes which they have 
used. We therefore do not hesitate to recommend 
them to all railroad companies. 
ANIEL F. CHILD, 

Treas. Boston Locomotive Works. 


Taunton Locomotive Works, 
Taunton, July 7, 1849. 
Mr. H. F. ALEXANDER, 
Dear Sir,—Your favor of yesterday came to hand 
in which you ask what success we have met with, 
in using Mr. Lightner’s patent box for cars, en- 
gines, &c. 
We have put it in use on the Boston and Provi- 
dence railroad, New Bedford and Taunton Branch 
railroad, Central railroad, N. J., Norfolk County, 
Rutland and Burlington, and as yet we have not 
had one complaint from them; and from what we 
have used of it, and witnessed, we do not hesitate 
to say that it is superior to anything in use for that 
purpose. It is simple in its construction, and easy 
of access, and the reservoir is held close to the 
shaft, and the oil and journal is perfectly secure 
from dust; they will run from four to six weeks 
without replenishing the oil. The brassin the box 
is changed very much easier than by any other plan 
that we have seen. 
Very resp. yours, 
W. W. FAIRBANKS, Agent. 


Office Providence & Worcester R. R. Co., i 
Providence, Dec. 17th, 1850. 
H. F. ALEXANDER, Esa., 

Sir,—The “Lightner patent boxes” for cars and 
locomotives have been in use under a portion of the 
passenger cars and engines ofthis company for up- 
wards of two years, and have given very great sa- 
tisfaction. 

Though combining many excellent qualities, 
their great superiority consists in the economy ot 
oil. 
The result of experiments upon this road shows 
the consumption ot oil by the use of this box, to be 
not more than one sixth part the quantity consum- 
ed by the use of the common box. 

With the common box, eight passenger cars, 64 





which in every respect combines greater acvanta- 


than any other within my knowledge, these m 
are so manifest, hatI am fitting up all 


wheels, running 90 miles per day, consumed in 12 
' 520 gallons of oil, being an average of 8} 


space of time consumed 73% gallons of oi], being an 
average of 1} gallon per wheel per annum. 
So manifest are its advantages over any other 
box used by this company, it is intended to place it 
under all our cars as soon as practicable. 
Besides the saving of oil, as they aftord complete 
security from dust, we think them more durable 
than any other box in use. 
Another advantage resulting from the use of this 
box is, cars run more easier than with the commor 
box. The saving in fuel which it would effect, 
would of itself, we think be a sufficient inducement 
to use this box in preference to any other known 
to us, 
Very respectfully, 
ISAAC H. SOUTHWICK, Supt. 

JOHN B. WINSLOW, 

Supt. Machine Shop, P. & W. R. R. 


Cambridgeport, April 5th, 1851. 
H. F. ALexanper, Esa. 
Sir,—This may certify that I have been engaged 
in the manufacture of railway cars since 1834, and 
have built for the different railroad companies cars 
of all descriptions to the amount of three millions 
of dollars, and have used on the above cars all kinds 
of journal boxes, and find that none give better sa- 
tisfaction than the “ Lightner patent box,” both on 
account ofthe saving of oil and the arrangement for 
taking out and re-placing the composition by means 
of the sliding key, and other conveniences which 
no other box possesses. 
Yours respectfully, 
CHARLES DAVENPORT. 


Worcester, March 17th, 1851. 
H. F. Avexanper, Esq. 
Dear Sir,—This is to certify that I have been for 
some years past engaged in building cars, and that 
I have tried most, if not all of the patent boxes, and 
have found Lightner’s patent superior to all others 
as far as the saving of oil is concerned, also the 
ease with which they are fitted and exchanged in 
case they get out of order. 
For the last three years, I have put them under 
all of the cars I have built, and in every instance 
they have given the most entire satisfaction. 
Yours truly, 

OSGOOD BRADLEY. 


Office Union Works, So. Boston, 
May 23d, 1851. 

This certifies that I have applied Mr. J. Light- 
ner’s patent axle boxes to my locomotiues and ten- 
ders for the pasttwo years. 1 consider them supe- 
rior to all others,—economical in their use, and 4 
sessing many important advantages not found in 


any other boxes, 
SETH WILMARTH. 


Office 15, R. R. Exchange, Boston, 
June 1, 18531. 

This is to certify, that we have known the suc- 
cess of Lightner’s patent journal boxes upon vari- 
ous roads in New England the pastthree years, and 
have been led to examine their peculiar construc- 
tion.—We are well satisfied of their merits, and 
have adopted them upon our small gravel cars, and 
take pleasure, as we ever have done, in recom- 
mending their use upon all roads where we are em- 
ployed in the construction. 

GILMORE & CARPENTER, 
Contractors. 


Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. Machine Shop, 
Manchester, May 31, 1851. 
H. F. ALExanver, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—We are using the Lightner box on 
all the engines and tenders we build, and we are sa- 
tisfied that it isthe best box in use, and recommend 
the same to all those who purchase engines at our 
works, 


Yours respectfully, 
O W. BAYLEY, Agt. 


This is to certify that the Fitchburg railroad 
compen having become satisfied of the my eed 
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ants are bringing them into general use upon their 
r 


One year’s experience with the above improve- 
ment, has fully convinced me that there has never 
been anything offered to the public forthat purpose 
which possess such intrinsic value; int act, this is 
an improvement which seems to overcome all the 
difficulties found in all the various kinds now in 
use, It sses very many advantages over all 
others: Some of which are [first] the first cost is 
much less than that of most boxesin use. [Second- 
ly) 75 per cent is saved in oil; one gill applied to 
each Journal once a month, or one quart to an 
eight wheel car, is all these boxes require per month 
[Thirdly] no dust can gain access to the Journal, 
which is constantly lubricated with clean oil; hence 
the saving in repairs ot Journals and composition 
bearings, is a matter of importance. [Fourthly,] 
its construction is truly simple—not complicated, 
having nothing liable to become louse by constant 
and severe service, [Fifthly] for convenience there 
is nothing which approaches this improvement.— 
The composition bearings may be removed from 
the Journals of an eight wheel car, by one man, 
and returned, or duplicates, in twenty minutes, 
while under the car: the same would require two 
men, at least half a day with other boxes in use.— 
The trucks and wheels using these boxes, are free 
from oil and dirt, usually seen upon all railroad 
cars, at great expense to the corporation. 

NATH’L JACKSON. 
Supt. Car Building and Repairs, F.R.R. Co. 


Boston, March 9, 1849. 

I hereby certify, that I have examined a box for 
Car Journals, invented by Mr. Lightner of Rox- 
bury, Mass, and I have thought so well of it that [ 
have adopted it on our railroad, I have known of 
its success on other roads, 

S M. FELTON, 
Supt. F. R. R. 


Office of the Central R. R., N. J., 
Elizabethtown, May 1849. 
H. F, ALEXANDER, Esa@., 

Dear Sir:—Your favor, [wishing to be informed 
how we liked Lightner’s patent axle boxes for R.R. 
Journals,] has been duly received; in answer we 
would say, we have used the boxes on Locomotive 
tenders one year, more or less, and on our cars 
some six months. I consider them the best boxes 
in every respect, I have ever used, or even seen 
used on any other roads—for safety, durability and 
the economy pertaining to all the details connected 
with the boxes and Journals of R. R. Car wheels; 
and we shall adopt them upon this road. 

Yours ma greg? 
JOHN O. STEARNS. 
Supt. Central Railroad Co., N. J. 


Manchester, N. H., acer 


Ist, 1850. 
H. F. Alexander, Sir, 

Ihave used “ Lightner’s Boxes” under all the 
Cars of the Manchester and Lawrence railroad, 
and feel no hesitation in saying that 1 think them 
to be the best boxes now in use. 


ours, &c., 
THEODORE ATKINSON, Agent. 


Cheshire R. R. Office, Keene, } 
March 5th, 1851. 
Mr. H. F. Alexander, 

Sir,—Lightner’s Patent Boxes have been used on 
the Cheshire R. R. about a year, and have given 
the highest degree of satisfaction. 

All the Passenger Cars now in use, and a con- 
siderable number of Merchandize Cars are furnish. 
ed with them, and they will take the place of the 
Common Boxes on ali the cars as fast as circum- 
stances will permit. 

Very Resp’t. 
L. TILTON, 
Supt. Cheshire R. R. 


Boston and Worcester Railroad, 
Boston, April Ist, 1851. 
H. F, Alexander, Esq., 
Dear Sir,—Lightner’s Patent oil saving box for 
cars, has been adopted by this corporation ; 
We are taking out the common and substituting 


Lightner’s at the rate of fifty boxes per month ; it 
will soon take the place of all others, as it is decid- 
edly preferable to any heretofore used by this cor- 
poration. G. TWITCH , Supt. 


Statement of amount of oil used on 32 8-wheel 
freight cars, on the Boston and Providence Rail- 
road (with Lightner’s Boxes) from March 10, 1849, 
to February 27, 1851, and upon 12 8-wheeled pas- 
senger cars from September 8, 1849, to February 


27, 1851. 
FREIGHT CARS. 

Amount Oil. No. months. Amount Oil. No. months. 
1—21 pts. 1 17.—233 pts. 4 
2—19 * 6 18.—234 “ ll 
3.—25 * 13 19.—36 “ 21 
4—18 ‘* 7 20.—22 ‘ 10 
5.—22 * 12 21.—384 “ 24 
6.—24 * 13 22.29 * 23 
7.—20 ‘ 11 23.—354 “ 23 
8.—21 * 11 24.—374 “ 23 
9.—234 “ 10 2—51 “ 8 

10.—21 “ 9 26.—314 “ 24 
11.—20 “* 9 27.—284 “ 23 
12.—214 “ 11 28.—36 “ 23 
13.—19 * 8 29.—504 “ 24 
14.253 “ 917 30.—50 “ 8 
15.—204 ‘ 10 31.—41 * 23 
16.—31 “ 18 32.—394 “ 23 
Total, 925% pts. 510 

PASSENGER CARS. 

1.—19} pts. 18 7.—30 pts. 18 
2.—254 ‘ 18 8.—254 “ 18 
a 9-29 “ 18 
4—19 ‘* 15 10.—463 17 
5.—15 “ 15 lul—9g * 9 
6.—22 “ 18 12.—654  “ 17 


Total, 340 pts. 197 
Averaging 1 4-5 pints of oil for freight, and 1 7-10 
for passenger cars per month only! 
All orders and enquiries promptly attended to. 
BRIDGES & BROTHER, 
No. 64 Courtlandt st., New York. 
July 25, 1851. . 


Trautwine on R. R. Curves. 
By Joun C. Trautwine, Civil Engineer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bhat. published, accompanied by a Table of Nat- 

ural Sines and Tangents to single minutes, by 
means of which allthe necessary calculations may 
be performed in the field. 

This little volume is intended as a field-book for 
assistants ; and will be found extremely useful, as 
it contains full instructions, (with wood cuts) for 
laying out, and adjusting curves; with Tables of 
Angles, Ordinates, etc., for Curves varying from 13 
miles, down to 146 feet Radius. 

A portable Table of Natural Sines and Tangents 
to minutes, has for a longtime been a desideratum 
among Engineers, independently of its use in lay- 
ing out curves, 

The volume is neatly got up in ducdecimo; an_ 
handsomely bound in pocket-book form. 

Sold by Wm. Hamilton, Actuary of the Frank- 
lin Institute, Philadelphia. Price $1. 

Also, “ Trautwine’s Method of Calculating Ex- 
cavation and Embankment.” 

By this method, which is entirely new, (being 
now made known for the first time) the cubic con- 
tents are ascertained with great ease, and rapidity, 
by means of diagrams, and tables of level cuttings. 
Thin octavo; neatly half bound, $1. For sale by 
Wm. Hamilton. 

June 28, 1851. 


Railroad Iron. 

—— made by the subscribers, agents for 
the manufacturers, for the delivery of Railway 

fron, at any port in the United States, at fixed prices 











and of quality tried and approved for many years, on 


he oldest railways in this country. 
RAYMO & FULLERTON , 45 Cliff st. 





POWERS & WE 


CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE. 


Ta article now extensively used for the preserva- 


tion of timber, is manufactured and for sale by 
IGHTMAN, manufacturing Chem- 





ists, Philadelphia. 
the an. 20, 1849. 


To Chief Engineers, Directors 
of Railroads, Canals, etc. 
A Civil Engineer and Surveyor, who has been 

professionally engaged under the British Gov- 
ernment, East India Company, ete., is desirous of 
obtaining employment as an Assistant. No objec- 
tion to the South or West. Address for one month 
to C. E. & S., American Railroad Journal office. 
August 16, 1851. 


To Engineers. 

A NEW WORK on the Marine Boilers of the 

United States, prepared from authentic draw- 
ings, and illustrated by 70 engravings, among 
which are those of the fastest and best steamers in 
the country, has just been published by B. H. Bar- 
tol, Engineer, and is for sale at the store of 

D. APPLETON & CO., 
Broadway 





September 1, 1851. 


Pneumatic process for making 
Foundations for Bridges, 
Piers, etc. 
ig Attention of Engineers, Contractors, and 

Bridge Builders, etc., is directed to this meth- 
od of forming secure foundations. Hollow Cylit.- 
drical piles from 8 inches to 10 feet in ciameter 
may be sunk through sand, mud, clay, ete., to any 
required depth, and filled with concrete or masonry. 

he efficacy and economy of the process has been 

demonstrated in the construction of numerous per- 

manent works, at a much less cost than the use of 

any other method. (See evidence in Parliamenta- 
ry enquiry, Railroad Journal, April 19, 1851.) 

Contracts made, or licenses granted for the use 

of the invention in any part of the United Statee, 
by : CHARLES PONTEZ, 

34 Liberty street, N. Y. 


LOW MOOR IRON. 


HE LOWMOOR IRON COMPANY hav- 

ing appointed Wm. BAILEY LANG their sole 
agent in America and Canada, he is now prepare 
to receive and execute all orders for Railway Tire 
Bars. bent, welded, and blocked Railway Tires, 
Axles, Piston Rods, and Boiler Plates. Also, plain, 
angle, rivet and every other description of Low- 
moor Iron. 

All communications respecting the above are 
requested to be sent to Wm. Bailey Lang, at his 
Steel Warehouse, No. 9 Liberty Square, Boston, 
or to the Lowmoor Iron Works, Bradford, York- 
shire, England. 30th Sept., 1851. 


RAILROAD SPRINGS. 
Fuller’s Patent India-rubber 
Springs. 

RICE reduced to 50 cents per pound. The 

owners of this Patent now manufacture the 

Springs in their own Factory, and guarantee that 
each spring shall perform its required duty. 

Purchasers guaranteed against adverse claims. 
They may have full confidence in the working 
qualities of the springs. , 

The suits brought against Ray & Co., will soon 
be brought to issue, and we await the result with 
satisfaction, having full confidence in the pure ad- 
ministration of the Laws. 

The long advertisements put forth by Ray & Co. 
about prior invention of the spring are worthless 
he has not proved prior invention, and cannot sus- 
tain his patent in a Court of Law. 

For the owners of Fuller’s Patent, 
G. M. KNEVITT, 


23 Courtlandt st., New York. 
October 7, 1851. 


Railroad Iron. 
HE undersigned, Agents for British Manufac- 
turers, continue to sell Railroad Iron of the 
best quality, and of any weight or pattern required; 
deliverable at any part of the United States or Can 

















a. 
They have now on hand, ready for delivery 
New York: 


2,000 tons of an approved pattern, wei about 
60 Ibs. to the yard. it , viene 
WM. F. WELD & CoO., 





42 Central Wharf, Boston. 
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Practical and Scientific Books 
PUBLISHED BY 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 
SUCCESSOR TO E. L. CAREY, Puiwapevrau. 

For sale by Dewitt & Davenport, Tribune Build- 
ings, New York, and Booksellers generally through- 
out the United States and Canada. 

Now being published in Twelve Parts, price 25 
cents each, the PRACTICAL MODEL CALCU- 
LATOR, for the Engineer, Machinist, Manufac- 
turer of Engine work, Naval Architect, Miner and 
Millwright.—By Oliver Byrne, Compiler and Ed- 
itor of the Dictionary of Machines, Mechanics, En- 

ine Work and Engineering, and Author of various 
athematical and Mechanical works—illustrated 
by numerous Engravings ; forming, when complet- 
ed, one large volume, octavo, of nearly 600 pages. 

It will contain such calculations as are met with 
and required in the Mechanical Arts, and establish 
models or standards to guide practical men. The 
tables that are introduced, many of which are new, 
will greatly economise labor, and render the every- 
day calculations of the practical man comprehensive 
and easy. Fromevery single calculation given in 
this work other calculations are readily modeled, 
so that each may be considered the head of a nu- 
merous family of practical results. 


‘She examples selected will be found appropriate, 
and in all cases taken from the actual practice of 
the present time. Every rule has been tested by 
the unerring results of mathematical research, and 
confirmed by experiment, when such was necessary. 

The Practical Model Calculator, will be found to 
fill a vacancy in the library of the practical work- 
ing man long considered a requirement. It will be 
found to excei all other works of a similar nature, 
from the great extent of its range, the exemplary 
nature of its well selected examples, and from the 
easy, simple and systematic manner in which the 
model calculations are established. 

Parts 1, 2 and 3 now ready. 

American Miller and Millwright’s Assistant, 

By W.C. Hughes. 12mo., illustrated...$1 00 
Byrne’s Practical Model Calculator. In 12 

POTS, COG 2. voce vece sesececee cove seve 
Byrne’s Treatise on the American Steam En- 

gine. 8vo, - ee ere 
Booth’s Encyclopedia of Chemistry. In one 

vol. royal 8vo, 974 pages, sheep.......... 5 00 
Builders’ Companion. By A.C. Smeaton.— 

Seventy illustrations, 12mo., cloth........ 
‘Cotton ~~ and Manufacturers’ Compan- 

ion. ByScottand Byrne. In one vol. 8vo., 

cloth, with large working drawings....... 
Cabinet Maker and Upholsterer’s Companion. 

ROR, SD 605s seek abai babe es oa0065 
Dyer and Color Maker’s Companion. 12mo., 

GUE vcnccce snes cncccensiccscccescocce TE 
Elwood’s Grain Tables. A new edition, in 

ONS VOl. TBMO., Cloth... 2.000 voerccccccve 1 
Encyclopedia of Useful Knowledge. 8vo., il- 

lustrated.......... 5 00 
Fisher’s Photogenic 

sss cnn eeu ants pgnndeacaconsapens ae 
Gregory’s Mathematics for Practical Men. 

SISTENT, ONO; CHOU, 06.0 ccc cccccccccs. 1 OO 
Household Surgery, or Hints on Emergencies. 

By J. F. South, M.D. 12mo., cloth...... 1 25 
Leslie’s Complete Cookery. 4lst edition, 12 


1 00 


Manipulation. 16mo., 


OS. SESS Rr ene earee 1 00 
Morfit’s Perfumery: its Use and Manufac- 
NS EE an 05 a6 ban acne ens 0% 1 00 


M o. tir’s Treatise on Tanning, Currying, and 
T,, ataer Dressing in General. In one vol. 
1 tge Bvo., [in press].... .... seen eens vee 
Norris’ Hand-book for Locomotive Engineers. 
By Septimus Norris. 12mo., cloth 
Neill’s ruit, Flower and Kitchen Garden. 
Illustrated by numerous plates, 12mo. cloth. 
Overman on the Manufacture of Iron and 
Steel. Illustrated, 8vo., cloth, new edition. 5 00 
Practical Metal Workers’ Assistant. By C. 
Holtzappfel, with numerous illustrations, 
8vo., cloth SpeauneeTeb ests bees snc’ scene f-OO 
Painjer, Gilder, and Varnishers’ Companion. 
New edition, 12mo., cloth..............- 75 
Randall’s Sheep Husbandry in the South. Il- a 


1 50 
1 25 


eeeeeee 


Best Cast Steel Axles & Tires, 
(A NEW ARTICLE,) 
For Railroad es and Locomotives. 
f bas quality of this Steel is sufficiently attested 
in the announcement that it has carried off the 
first prizes awarded at the World’s competition of 
1851, in London. The axles are in general use on 
the Continent, and are now offered in competition 
with any other that can be produced; and to be 
tested in any way that may be desired by the Engi- 
neers of the United States, either by impact or by 
torsion. This Steel is manufactured by Fried 
Krupp, Esq., of Essen, in Renish Prussia, repre- 
sented in the United States b 
THOS. PROSSER & SON, 
28 Platt st., New York. 
November 1. 


To Railroad and Canal Com- 
panies, Contractors, etc. 


HE Undersigned wishes to direct the attention 

of Chief Engineers and Contractors to the faci- 
lities he possesses for supplying them wit. workmen 
laborers, etc. of any description, and also to remind 
them that he forwards such men to whatever destina- 
tion they may be required. 

Companies or Contractors desirous of receiving 
peaceable and industrous men, will be promptly sup- 
plied at the shortest possible notice. 

C. B. RICHARDS, 
No. 85 Greenwich Street, New York. 

Rererences :—Chas. H. Webb, Esq., Supt. of the 
St. George’s and British Protective Society, New 
York; Messrs. Harris and Leech, Philadelphia , Wm. 
P. Malburn, Esq., Albany. 


To Stone Masons. 
HE NEW ALBANY AND SALEM RAIL- 
road Company have about 10,000 c. yards of 
Abutment Masonry to let at private contract, to be 
completed by the Ist of July, 1852. 

To contractors who can produee testimonials of 
character for ability as sronE Masons, fair, remu- 
nerating prices will be given. 

Early applicants, by securing the work now of- 
fered, will gain advantages over competitors for 
the erection of an additional 15,000 yards, to be let 
out early next spring, in bridging the streams be- 
tween Bedford and Michigan City, via Blooming- 
ton, Gosport, Crawfordsville and Lafayette, (the 
most productive and healthy region in Indiana,) by 
the knowledge they will have acquired ot the re- 
sources of the country. 

Application may be made in person, or by letter 
addressd to the undersigned, at New Albany, In- 
diana. S. B. WILSON, Engineer. 
Engineer’s Office, New Albany, 

Sept. 29th, 1851. 


Engine Waste. 
LEAN WASTE for Locomotive and Steam- 
boat Engines, in lots as wanted; also, superior 
Steam Packing. Orders, with explicit directions 
for forwarding, should be addressed to 
J. MORTIMER HALL, 
. 36 South st., New York. 
m 











November 1. 


Notice to Contractors. 

eres proposals will be received at the office 

of the company in Galesburg, on Wednesday, 
the 24th day of December next, for the grading, 
bridging and masonry of the Central Military Track 
road. ‘The road will be nearly fifty miles in length, 
and embraces a variety of work well worth the at- 
tention of contractors. 

Proposals will also be received at the same time 
and place, for the Cross Ties, to be delivered at 
different points on the line. 

Contractors will be expected to state in their bids 
the amount ot the stock of the company they will 
be willing to take for work done; and preference 
will be given to those bidders who will take the 
greatest amount of stock. 

Plans, profiles, specifications, etc. will be exhibit- 
ed ten days previous to the day of letting, and all 
the necessary information with regard to the man- 
ner of its construction, etc., furnished by the engi- 
neer of the Board. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 
WM. McMURTRY, President. 








lustrated, 8vo., cloth seewess 
Steam for the Million. 8vo., paper........ 37 


Gero. G, LanpHERE, Secretary. 





To Railroad Companies, ete. 


= § The undersigned has at last suc- 
= ‘ ceeded in constructing and securi 
z = by letters patent, a Spring Pad-lock 
which is secure, and cannot be 
knocked open with a stick, like oth- 
er spring locks, and therefore partic- 
ularly useful for locking Cars, and 
Switches, etc. 


=awee— I also invite attention to an im- 
roved PATENT SPRING LOCK, for SLIDING 
oors to Freight and Baggage Cars, now in use upon 
the Pennsylvania Central, Greensville and Colum ia, 
S.C., Reading, Pa., and other Railroads. 

Companies that arein want ofa good Pad-lock, can 
have — oo sent them that they may examine 
and judge for themselves, by sending their address to 

C. RICH, 
46 South 8th St. Philadelphia. 






May 9, 1851. 





The American Railroad Chair 
Manufacturing Co. 





RE prepared to make WROUGHT IRON RAIL 
ROAD CHAIRS, of various sizes, at short no- 
tice. 

By use of the Wroveur Iron Cuarr, the necessity 
of the wedge is entirely done away—the lips of the 
chair being set, by means of a sledge or hammer, 
close and firmly to the flange of the rail. 

Theless thickness-of metal necessary in the Wrought 
Iron Chair gives much greater power and force to the 
spikes when driven—and consequently a much less 
liability to the spreading of the rails by reason of the 
spikes drawing or becoming bent. 

The less weight necessary in the Wrought Iron 
Chair, will enable us to furnish them at a cost much 
below that of Cast Iron Cuarrs. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE AROVE CUTS. 

Figure 1 is a perspective view of the rail secured in 
the chair, and fig. 2 is a perspective view of the chair 
itself. D, E,are sections of two rails placed together, 
and secured at the joint on the chair by the jaws B, B. 
The chair is bolted down by spikes C,C. In fig. 2, 
the chair is represented as made of a single block or 
plate A of wrought iron. 

The chair is set in its pore place on the track, 
spiked down, and the ends of the two rails brought 
together within the jaws as represented in fig. 1. 

or further information address, 
N. C. TROWBRIDGE, Secretary 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
June 1, 1851. 


Railroad Commission Agency. 
HE Subscriber offers his services to Railroad Co’s 
and Car Makers for the purchase of equipment 
and furniture of roads and depots and all articles and 
materials required in the construction of cars, with 
cash or approved credit. No effort will be spared to 
select the — articles at the lowest market price. 
He is sole Agent for the manufacture of the EN- 
AMELED CAR LININGS, now in universal use. 
The best Artists are employed in designing new styles, 
and he will make to order pieces with apprepriate de- 
— for every part of the car, in all colors, or with 
silver grounds and bronzed or velvet ee 
He is also Agent for Page’s Car Window Sash Fas- 
teners, which is preferred by all who have used it to 
any other. CHARLES STODDER, 
76 Kilby st., Boston. 
June 20, 1851. 3m, ; 
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